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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Dissertation which stands 
first in the following pages was 
evidently written in connexion 
with the three Discourses on the 
Faith of the Samaritansy published 
in the second volume of Bishop 
Hobsley's Sermons ; and appears 
by tbe form of compellation to 
have been, like them, originally 
delivered from the Pulpit. 

It came into the Editor s hands 
in loose and unconnected sheets, 
and these were not arranged and 
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examined by him till long after 
the publication of the two first 
volumes of Sermons. After he 
had examined them^ he found 
them to contain an unfinished 
Essay, which evidently had never 
been prepared by the Author for 
the press. He therefore laid it 
aside. But having shewn it, 
during his stay in London in the 
month of May last, to some lite* 
rary friends, he was strongly ad- 
vised to publish it; for though 
confessedly an incomplete work, 
yet it was deemed worthy of 
publication, as displaying the 
Bfahop'. Hionghto on an impor. 
tant subject. 
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In this opiDioD ■ he ansioualy 
hopes the literary world, in gene- 
rid mafy be disposed to agrees But 
if jKiit, let it be remembered, that 
the blame of publication (if there 
be any.) rests with the Editor not 
the Author; for it is ega^n re^ 
peated, that the Manuscript was 
not left in that state in which the 
latter, had he been living, would 
have published it : Indeed a note 
found in one of the pages of the 
Manuscript expressly states, that 
it was the Author s intention to 
have revised it. 

To the Dissertation the Editor 
has added nine hitherto unpub- 
lished Sem^ons, collected suid ar- 
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ranged frcmi scattered and muti- 
lated Manuscripts ; but which, 
in his opinion, now that they are 
arranged, display the same vigour 
of thought, and the same masterly 
powers of expounding Scripture, 
as characterize his Father s other 
Theological Works. 

Dundee, Janvary il. 1BI$. 
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DISSERTATION, 



The expectation of an extraordinary per* 
son who should arise in Judea, and be the 
instrument of great improvements in the 
manners and condition of mankind, was 
almost if not altogether universal at the 
time of our Saviour's birth'; and had been 
gradually spreading and getting strength 
for some time before it The fact is so 
notorious to all who have any knowledge 
of antiquity, that it is needless to attempt 
any proof of it. It may be assumed as a 
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principle, which even an infidel of candour 
would be ashatned to deny ; or if any one 
would deny it, I would decline all dispute 
with such an adversary as too ignorant to 
receive conviction, or too disingenuous to 
acknowledge what he must secretly admit. 
If we inquire what were the general 
grounds of the expectation which so gene- 
rally prevailed, the answer to the question 
is exceedingly obvious : That the ground 
of this expectation was probably some 
traditional obscure remembrance of the 
original promises. But the great point is, 
to discover by what means this remem- 
brance was perpetuated in the later and 
darker ages of idolatry, when the name of 
Jehovah was forgotten, ancj his worship 
neglected, except in one nation in which 
the knowledge and worship of the invisible 
Creator was miraculously preserved. 



Now my conjecture is, that this was 
effected by a collection of very early pro* 
phecies, which were committed to writing 
in a very early age, and were actually ex- 
isting in many parts of the world, though 
little known till the extirpation of Pagan- 
ism, by the propagation of the Gospel. I 
am well aware how extravagant such an 
opinion may appear in this incredulous 
age. But I stand not in the judgment of 
infidels, I speak to a Christian audience. 
They will judge of the probability of my 
assertion, when I have stated the grounds 
on which I build it. 

For the more perspicuous arrangement 
of my argument I shall divide it into two 
parts. — 

First I shall prove the fact from histori- 
cal evidence, that the Gentile world in the 
darkest ages was in possession, not of 
yague and traditional, but of explicit writ^ 



ten prophecies of Christ. When I have 
established the fact, and by that means 
shewn the immediate cause of the expec- 
tation which so generally prevailed, I shall 
then produce the more remote and higher 
cause, and prove that these written prophe* 
cies were the remains of divine oracles of 
the earliest ages. 

Firsts For the fact that the Gentile world 
in the darkest ages was possessed of ex- 
plicit written prophecies of Christ, I shall 
found the proof cff it on the contents of a 
very extraordinary book, which was pre- 
served at Rome under the name of the 
oracles of the Cumaean Sibyl, which was 
held in such veneration that it was deposit- 
ed in a stone chest in the temple of Jupiter 
in the capitol, and committed to the care 
of two persons expressly appointed to that 
office; For the contents of this book I 
shall make no appeal to the quotations of 



the andent fathers. I am well persuaded 
that many of them were deceived,* and 
that the verses which they produce as pro-* 
phecies of Christ found in the Sibylline 
books, and which contain rather a minute 
detail of the miraculous circumstances of 
our Saviour's life than general predictions 
of his advent and his office, were scanda-* 
knis forgeries. And God forbid that I 
should endeavour to restore the credit of 
an imposture that hath been long since 
exploded. At the same time I must ob- 
serve, that though this censure be just as 
applied to the later fathers, yet the tes- 



* It is remarkable, however, thai Celsus charged the Chris- 
tians of his time with interpolating the Sibyliine books. 
Origen challenges him to support the accusatiou b j specific 
iostaiices of the fraud, and insinuates that the most ancient 
copies of those books had the passages which Celsus esteem- 
ed insertions of the Christians. C&nira Celsum, p. 36$, 
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timony of the earlier, of Justin IMfairtyr in 
particular, and of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
seems deserving of more credit : Not so 
much for the great learning and piety of 
those venerable writers, for with all this 
they were very capable, of giving too easy 
credit to' what might seem to serve their 
cause ; but because they lived before the 
age of pious frauds, as they were called, 
commenced, and while the Sibylline books 
were extant; so that they might easily 
have been coniuted by the heathens, 
had they alleged as quotations from those 
books forged predictions which appeared 
not in the authentic copies. Of their evi- 
dence however I shall not avail myself; 
for I would build my assertion on none 
but the most solid ground. I shall there-, 
fore take my idea of the contents of these 
books entirely from the testimony of hea- 
then writers. At least I shall make no 
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uie of any assertion even of the earliest 
Others ; mudi less shall I credit any of the 
quotations of the later, except so far as I 
find them supported by the most unques* 
tionable heathen evidence. 

Among heathen writers, I believe, it 
would be in vain to seek for any quotations 
of particular passages from the Sibylline 
oracles. They never made any. For, to 
produce the words of the Sibylline text, 
would have been dangerous violation of a 
law, by which the publication of any part 
of these writings was made a capital of- 
fence. We have howevrar such represeiir 
tations of the general argument of the 
book, and of the general purport of parti* 
cular prophecies, as afford a strong pre- 
sumption in fevour of the opinion we have 
advanced, that it was composed of adul- 
terated fragments of the palriarchal pro^ 
phecies and records,, and lliat put it out 
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of doubt, that of much of the prophetic 
part the Messiah was the specific subject. 
From the general argument of the book 
as it is represented by heathen writers, it 
is very evident that it could be no foigery 
of heathen priestcraft ; for this reason, that 
it was exceedingly unfavourable to that 
system of idolatrous superstition, which it 
was the great concern and interest of the 
heathen priesthood to propagate and sup- 
port ; and this was probably the true rear 
son that the Roman Senate committed the 
book to the custody of two of the Augural 
College, and kept it from the inspection 
of the vulgar by the severest laws. Now 
this extraordinary &ct, that it was httle 
for the inter^ts oi idolatry that the con* 
tents of the Cumaean oracles should be di« 
vulged, we learn from a dispute which was 
keenly agitated at Rome, between the 
friends of Julius Csesar and the leader of 
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the republican party ; in the course of 
which a member of the Augural College 
in the heat of argument let the secret out. 
JuUus C»sar, you know, attained the 
height of his power within a few years be- 
fore our Saviour's birth : little was wanting 
to his greatness but the title of a king of 
which he was ambitious. The difficulty 
was to bring the Senate to confer it ; for, 
without their sanction it was unsafe to as* 
sume it. One of his adherents thought of 
an expedient not unlikely to succeeds He 
produced a prophecy from the Cumasan 
Sibyl of a king who was to arise at this 
time, whose monarchy was to be univer- 
sal, and whose government would be ne« 
cessary and essential to the happiness of the 
world. The artful statesman knew, that if 
he could once create a general persuasion 
upon the credit of this prophecy, that uni- 
versal monarchy was to be established, and 
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that the state of the world Fj^uired it, the 
difficulty would not be great to prove^ 
that Caesar was the person of his tim^ 
best qualified to wield the sceptre. 

The republican party took the aJarm, 
TuUy was at that time its chief support, 
and his ^eat abilities were called forth to 
oppose this stratagem of the dictator's fac- 
tion. In his opposition tq it he brings no 
charge of falsification . against those who 
alleged this prophecy. He denies not that 
a prophecy to ihls efitrct was actually con- 
tained in the Sibylline books, to which as 
a member of the Augural College he had 
fi-ee access, and when he allowed the ex- 
istence of the prophecy, he was a better 
politician than to make tiiie apphcation of 
it to Caisar the point of controversy, and 
to risk the success of his opposition to the 
schemes of Caesar's party upon the preca- 
rious success of that particular questiqn. 
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Confessing the prophecy he knew it was 
impolitic to attaupt to apply it to any but 
a Roman, and applying it to a Rt>man it 
had been difficult to draw it away from 
Caesar. He therefore takes another ground. 
— Having granted that the prophecy was 
fairly alleged by the opposite party from 
the Sibylline books, he attempts to over^ 
throw the credit of the prophecy by a 
general attack on the credit of the books 
in which it was found. He affinns that 
these Sibylline oracles were no prophecies. 
His argument is, that in the writings of 
the Sibyl no marks are to be found of 
phrenzy or disorder, which the heathens 
conceived to be the necessary state of 
every prophet's mind while he prophesied, 
because the prophets of their oracular tem- 
ples affected it. But these books, he says, 
carried such evident marks of art and 
study, particularly in the regular structure 
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of the verse, as proved that it was the work 
of a writer who had the natural use and 
possession of his faculties. This state- 
ment of Tully's may be correct, but his 
conclusion is erroneous, at least it must 
appear so to us who take our notions of 
prophetic style from the specimens which 
the Bible furnishes : for the true prophets 
were never impeded or disturbed in the na- 
tural use and possession of their faculties by 
the divine impulse. Their faculties were 
not disturbed, but exalted and invigorated ; 
and in the most animated of the sacred 
prophecies we find, beside what might 
be the natural character of the prophetic 
style, force, elevation, and sudden transi- 
tion, — we find beside, an exquisite art of 
composition, and a wonderful regularity of 
• versification. However, the Roman critic 
having proved, as he imagined from this 
circumstance, that these Sibylline oracles 
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W&e no praphecie9» concludes his whole 
argument with this edifying remark: ''Let 
us then» sajs he, adhere to the prudent 
practice of our ancestors ; let us keep the 
Sibyl in religious privacy ; these writings 
ace indeed rather calculated to extinguish 
than to propagate superstition/' This tes* 
timony is above all exception. Tully, as 
an augur, had iiree access to the book in 
question. It cannot be doubted that he 
would improve his opportunities; for he 
was a man of an exquisite taste, of much 
learned curiosity ; and, with these endow- 
ments, of a very religious turn of mind. 
It is certain therefore that he speaks 
upon the best information ; and he is the 
more to be credited, as this frank confes- 
sion fell from him in the heat of a political 
debate in which he took an interested - 
part. And from this testimony we may 
conclude, that the ancient fathers, what- 
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ever judgment is to be passed upon tlieir 
pretended quotations from the Sibylline 
books, were not mistaken in the general 
assertion, that the worship of the one true 
God, the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, and of a future retribution, we|e in- 
culcated in these writings ; which it seems, 
in Tully's judgment, (and a competent 
judge he was,) were proper weapons to 
combat idolatry : and by what weapons 
may error be more succesi^ly combated 
than by the truth ? 

If the Sibylline oracles in their general 
tenor were unfriendly to the interests of 
idolatry, it is the less to be wondered, that 
they should contain predictions of its final 
extirpation : Of this I shall now produce 
the evidence ; still relying, not upon par- 
ticular quotations, but upon the general 
allusions of the heathen writers. 
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Virgil the celebrated Roman poet flou- 
lisbed in the court of Augustus no long 
time before our Saviour's birth, when the 
general expectation of a person to appear 
who should abolish both physical and 
moral evil was at the highest. 
- Among his works still extant is a con- 
gratulatory poem addressed to a noble 
Roman, the poet's friend, who bore the 
high office of consul at the time when it 
was written. The occasion seems to have 
been the birth of some child, in whose for- 
tunes Pollio the poet's friend was nearly 
interested. The compliment to Pollio is 
double, being partly drawn from a flatter- 
ing prediction of the infant's future great- 
ness, (for it is affirmed, that he will prove 
nothing less than thq expected deliverer,) 
and partly from this circumstance, that the 
year of Pollio's consulate should be distin- 
guished by the birth of such a child. Who- 
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ever should read this poem without a know- 
ledge of the history qf the times would con- 
clude, that it was a compliment to PolUo 
upon the birth of his own son. 

But it is a very extraordinary, but a 
very certain fact, that the consul had no 
son bom in the year of his consulate, or 
within any short time before or aAer it. 
Nor will the history of these times furnish 
u? with any child bom within a moderate 
distance of PoUio's year of office, which, 
by its rank and connexion with his family, 
might seem of sufficient importance to be 
the subject of this congratulation, even 
when all possible allowance has been made 
for a poet's exaggeration and a courtier's 
flattery. But what is most worthy of re* 
mark, and the most for my present pur* 
pose, is the description which the heathen 
poet gives of the extraordinary person that 
he expected ; of his origin, his achieve- 
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fnents, and the g6od consequences of his 
appearance ; which is such, that if any il- 
literate person who was to hear this poem 
read in an exact translation, with the omis- 
sion onlj of the names of heathen deities, 
and of allusion to profane mythology, 
which occur in a few passages, — ^any illite- 
rate person who was to hear the poem read 
with these omissions, which would not at 
all affect the general sense of it, if he had 
not been told before tliat it was the com- 
position of an heathen author, would with- 
out hesitation pronounce it to be a pro- 
phecy of the Messiah, or a poem at least 
upon that subject written in express imi- 
tation of the style of the Jewish prophets. 
The resemblance between the images of 
this poem and those in which the inspired 
' prophets describe the times of the Messiah, 
has ever been remaiked with surprise by 
the learned, as indeed it is. much too 
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striking to escape notice; and many at- 
tempts have been made to account for it. 
It has been imagined, that the poet had 
actually borrowed his images from the 
prophets. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment having been translated into the Greek 
language long before the days of Virgil, it 
has been supposed, that he might have be- 
come conversant with the sacred writings 
in the Greek translation. 

But I see no reason to believe that these 
books were ever in any credit among tl^e 
Romans, or that the contents of them 
were known at all, except to soiue few 
who were proselytes to the Jewish religion. 

It has been supposed, that Herod's visit 
at the court of Augustus might be the 
means of making the Roman poet ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew bards. Herod 
indeed was some months at Rome, but 
there is little probability that the king, or 
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any of his trairi, had leisure to be the poet's 
tutor in Hebrew learning. It is very 
strange that in so many attempts to ac- 
count for the extraordinary fact under 
consideration; more attention should not 
have been paid to the account which the 
poet himself has given of it. He refers to 
the oracles of the Cimiaean Sibyl as the 
source from which he drew these predic- 
tions. And in this lay the whole force of 
his compliment to PoHio, — That the child 
whose future greatness was the object of 
PoUio*s ambition^ would prove to be that 
personage whom the Cunuean Sibyl had an- 
nounced as a deliverer of the world from 
physical and moral evil: For that is the 
sum and substance of the character ac- 
ceding to the poet's description. Here, 
then, we have the clear testimony of this 
heathen poet, that the oracles of the Sibyl 
contained a prophecy, not accomplished 
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whea he wrote this congratulatory poem 
to his friend, but likely to be accomplished 
in the rising generation, of the appearance 
of a very extraordinary persoo. We kno^r 
that the Jewish prophets marked the same 
lime for the season of the Messiah's ad- 
vent. From the strain of the poet^s com- 
pliments we gather the particulars of the 
Sibylline prophecy in regard to the cha- 
racter which it ascribes to the person 
whose appearance it announced ; we find 
that this character perfectly agrees with 
that of the Messiah as it is drawn by the 
Jewish prophets ; the difference being only 
this, that the Jewish prophecies are more 
circumstantial than the Sibylline. 

The sum of the character is the same in 
both ; in its nature unequivocal, and such 
as even in the general outline could not 
possibly belong to different persons in the 
same age. 



The object of the Sibylline oracle, as 
well as the Messiah of the Jews,, was 
to be of heavenly extraction, — ^the high 
ofibpring of the gods, the great seed of 
Jupiter. He was to strike an universal 
peace, and to command the whole world ; 
and in th» universal government he was 
to exercise his father's virtues. He was 
to abolish all violence and injustice, to re* 
store the life of man to its original simpli- 
city and innocence, and the condition of 
man to its original happiness. He was 
to aboli^ the causes of violent death ; and 
all death, considered as a curse, is violent. 
He was to kill the serpent, and purge the 
vegetable kingdom of its poisons. The 
l^bssing» of his reign were to reach even 
tt) the bmte creation ; for the beasts of 
the forest were to lose their savage nature, 
that the ox might gra^ jn security within 
sight of the lion. 



^ 
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It is evident, therefore, that the Jemsh 
prophecies and the Sibyllme oracles m^ 
Bounce the same person, and of conse^ 
quence, that the Sibylhne oracles contaiiied> 
a. prediction of the Messiah. Nor is it to 
be wondered, that, the images of saored 
prophecy should abound in this treasure 
of the heathen temples if it was composed- 
of adulterated fragments of true prophecies. 
The thing seems inexplicable upon anj 
other supposition. 

Thus it appears, that the Romans at 
kast^ in the ages of their worst idolatry, 
were in possession of a book which they 
held, though they knew not why, in rdi- 
gious veneration, containing explicit pro- 
phecies of Christ. An extraordinary acd* 
dent recorded in history furnishes an in* 
contestable proof that the same prophecks 
were extant in a very late age, in. various 
parts of the world. 
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_ About a century before our Saviour s 
birth the book of the Cumsean Sibyl wa» 
destroyed by a fire which broke out in the 
Gd^pitol, and consumed the temple where 
those ' writings were deposited. The Ro* 
man Senate thought it of so much impor* 
tance to repair the loss, that they sent per- 
sons, to make a new collection of the SibyU 
]me orades in different parts of Asia, in 
the islands of the Archipelago, in Africa, 
and in Sicily ; for in all these parts copies, 
or at least fragments, of these prophecies 
wete supposed to be preserved. The de- 
puties after some time returned with a 
thousand verses, more or less, collected in 
different places, from which the most 
learned men at Rome were employed to 
select what they judged the most authentic ; 
and this collection was deposited to supply 
tibie loss of the original. 



^h * 
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I have BOW establifthed my fact, that 
kom the first ages of profane history to 
the very time of our Saviour's birth ex- 
plicit predictions of him were extant in the 
Gentile world, in books which weie ever 
hokleQ in retigious veneration, and whioh 
were deposited in their tanples. The 
matter of these prophecies, and the agree- 
ment of the imagery of their language with 
what we find in the prophecies of holy 
writ, is I think a sufficient argument of 
their divine ohginal. Observe, I affirm 
not in general of the Sibylline books that 
they were divine, much less do I affirm 
that the Sibyls were women who had the 
gift of prophecy. I bdieve that they were 
fiatbulous personages, to whom the ignorant 
heathens ascribed the most ancient ci 
their sacred books, when the true origin of 
them was forgotten. But the existence of 
these imaginary prophetesses, . and the 
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ftuthority of the trntings ascribed to tketn, 
are distinct questiotid. Whether these 
books contained prophecies of Christ is a 
question of fact in which the aifirmative is 
supported by the highest histdrical evi^ 
dence. That these prophecies, wherrrer 
they might be found, could be of no other 
than divine original^ the matter and the 
style of them is in my judgment an irre-^ 
fiagable argumeot ; when and where these 
prophecies were origiBattyt delifveved, to 
whom they were addressed, and how*diey 
came to make a part of the treasure o( tiie 
heathen temples, are questimis which re- 
main to be cpusidered. 

That they were drawn from the Jewish 
prophecies is improbable ; for the books 
of the Cttmaean Sibyl feU into the hands 
of the Romans, if we may credit their hift« 
torians, in a very early age, when they 
were aui obscure inconsiderable people, 
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without any coQnexkms in the East, and 
kmg before any part of the Old Testament 
was extant in the Greek language. And 
yet after the first settlement of the Jews in 
Canaan, I am persuaded that true pixv 
phets were nowhere to be found but in the 
Jewish church. These prophecies then^ 
that were current m the Gentile wcMtld in' 
lata J^es, since they were neither fiM> 
gsife» of the heathen priestg, nor founded 
on the Jewish prophedes, must have been 
derived from prophecies more ancient than 
the Jewish. They were fragments (mutilat- 
ed perhaps and otherwise corrupted), but 
they were fragments of the most ancient 
prophecies of the patriarchal ages. By 
what means fragments of the prophecies 
of the patriarchal ages might be preserved 
among idolatrous nations is the difficulty 
to be explained. 
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To clear thb question it will be neces- 
sary to consider, what was the actualstate 
of revealed religion in the interval between 
the first appearance of idolatry in the 
world and the institution of the Jewish 
church by Moses. 

I shall show you, that though the be- 
gUrning of idolatry through man's dege* 
neracy was earlier than might have been 
expected, its progress through God's g(a- 
cious interposition was slower than is 
generally beUeved: That for some ages 
after it began the world at large enjoyed 
the light of revelation in a very consider^ 
able degree : That, while the corruption 
was gradually rising to its height, Provi* 
dence was taking measures for the general 
restoration at the appointed season : That 
the gift of prophecy was vouchsafed long 
before the institution of the Mosaic church : 
That letters being in use in the East long 
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before thafrepoch, the ancient prophecies 
were committed to writing ; and that, by 
the mysterious operation of that Provi- 
dence which directs all temporary and 
partial evil to everlasting and universal 
good, the bUnd superstition of idolaters 
was itself made the means of preserving 
<these writings, not pure, but in a state that 
might serve the purpose of preparing the 
Gentiles for the advent of our Lord^ and 
maintaining a religious veneration for 
than. 

I am then to consider what was the 
actual state of revealed religion, between 
the finst appearance of idolatry in the 
woiid and the institution of the Mosaic 
church by Moses. 

. Fintj It is obvious that the wcmhip of 

Jehovah was originally universal, without 

-any mixture of idolatry among the sons of 

Adam for some time after the creation ; 
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jand that it became universal again among 
the descendants of. Noah for some ages 
after the flood. It is obvious, that so long 
as this was universal the promises would 
be universally remembered ; both the ge* 
neral promises of man's redemption, and 
the particular promises of blessings to cer- 
tarn families ; and when the defection to 
idolatry began, these particular promises 
would be the means of retarding its pro-* 
gress, and of preserving the worship of the 
true God in the descendants of those to 
whom these promises were made, for some 
ages at least after the revolt of the rest of 
mankind. 

And, on the other hand, wherever the 
true worship kept its ground the promises 
could not sink into oblivion. 

Thus I conceive the promises to Abrar 
ham would for some time be remembered^ 
not only in Isaac's family, and in the 
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twelve tribes of Arabians descending from 
Ishmaely but among the nations that arose 
from his sons by his second wife, Keturah ; 
and these, if I mistake not, peopled the 
whole country that lay between the Ara- 
bian and the Persian Gulf, and occupied 
considerable tracts in Africa, and in the 
upper part of iVsia near the Caspian Sea ; 
and the memory of these promises, in all 
these nations, would for several ages keep 
the true religion in some degree alive. So 
the earlier promises to Shem contained in 
Noah's prophetic benediction, would be 
for some time remembered among his pos- 
terity ; and accordingly we find frcrni an- 
cient history, that the Persians, the Assy- 
rians, and the people of Mesopotamia, the 
offspring of Shem, through his sQps £lam, 
Ashur, and Aram, were among the last na- 
tions that fell into any gross idolatry. 
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Now if we ate right in these principles, 
(tod I think they are principles in which 
it is impossible to be greatly in the wrong, 
for the memory which I suppose of bless- 
ings promised to the head of a family, with 
which sdme degree of veneration for the 
Deity from whom they came and by whose 
providence they were to be accomplished, 
that is, some degree of the tme religion 
would be inseparably connected ; — ^the me- 
mory I say of such blessings seems but 
a necessary effect of that complacency 
which irien naturally feel in the notion that 
they have a claim, or that they stand with- 
in a probable expectation of a claim to 
hereditary honour and distinctions) ; but if 
we are right in the supposition of some 
long remeoibrance of the promises, and a 
preservation of the trae religion among the 
descendants of the Patriarchs to whom 
the promises were given, the first defection 

c 
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from the worship of the tme God could 
not be universal, it could 0nl3r.be partial* 
And the effect of a partial idcifiectioa would 
be, that all the nations whose loyalty to the 
Sovereign Lord remained unshaken, would 
take measiues to resist the corruption and 
maintain among themselves the true wor* 
9hip of the true God. 

Something of this kind seems to have 
happened early in the antediluvian world. 
^^ In the days of I^os men began to call 
" themselves by the name of Jehovah/' At 
this time pious men took alarm at the be- 
ginning of idolatry in the reprobate £uaily 
of Cain, and formed themselves* in a dis- 
tinct party, and took a name of distinction 
to themselves as worshippers of the tme 
God. They called themselv^js by the 
name of Jehovah as we now call ourselves 
by the name of Christ ; and they probably 
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made profession of the true religion by 
some public rites. 

. As human nature is in all ages much the 
same, something similar is likely to have 
happened upon the first revival of idolatry 
after the flood. The measures that were 
used for the preservation erf the true reli- 
gion were likely to hp some one, or all of 
diese. 

If any of the nations that adhered to the 
true God had in these ages the use of let- 
ters, (and the use of letters in the East, I 
am persuaded, is of much greater antiqui* 
ty than is generally supposed), they would 
commit to writing, and collect in books 
what tradition had preserved of the begin- 
ning of the world and the promises to 
tlieir ancestors. These books would be 
committed to some public custody, and 
preserved as a sacred treasure. 
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That something of this kind was done, 
appears I think from frdgments which 
still remain of ancient Eastern histcfties, 
which in certain particulars of the deluge, 
and in the dates which they assign to the 
rise of the most ancient kingdoms^ are 
wonderfully consonant with the Mosaic 
records. 

Again, the most interesting passages of 
the ancient history of the world, particu- 
larly the promises, they would put into 
verse, that they might more easily be com- 
mitted to memory. It would be part of 
the education of the youth of both sexes 
and of all conditions, to make them get 
these verses by heart. They would be set 
to music and sung at certain stated festi- 
vals. That this was done (that it could 
hardly be omitted) is highly probable, be- 
cause it was the universal practice of all 
the nations of antiquity to record in song 
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whatever they wished should be long re- 
membered, — the exploits of their warriors, 
their lessons of morality, their precepts of 
religion, and their laws. They would in- 
stitute pubhc rites, in which the history of 
the old world and of the privileged patri- 
archs in particular, would be commemo- 
rated in certain enigmatical ceremonies. 
In these there would be allusions to the 
deluge, to the ark, to the raven and the 
dove, to Noah's intoxication, to the diffe- 
rent behaviour of his three sons upon that 
occasion, to Abraham s entertainment of 
his three guests from heaven, to his battle 
with the confederate kings, to the offering 
of Isaac, to the exile of Hagar and her son, 
and otlier parts of patriarchal history. 
That sometliing of this kind was done, 
appears, I think, by manifest allusions 
that we find to some of these particulars 
in the reUgious rites of some ancient na- 
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tions, even after they became idolaters. 
These institutions would perhaps in the 
end be the means of spreading the corrap- 
tion they were intended to resist. At the 
first they would be simple, significant, pw- 
spicuous, and of good effect ; but by de- 
grees additions, would be made to them 
without any attention to the original mean- 
ing, for no other purpose but to add to 
the gaiety and splendor of the spectacle : 
And these improvements of the shew 
would be multiplied till they destroyed 
the significance of the sjrmbol, ai^d render- 
ed the simple and instructive nte, first in- 
consistent, then obscure, absujid, and unin* 
telligible, at last perhaps lascivious and 
obscene. 

This, however, would be the conse- 
quence of a slow and gradual corruption ; 
9nd I mention it only to r^nark, what 
jejtrenie caution should be used in intra- 
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ducing any thing into religious rites which 
may too forcibly strike the grosser senses, 
and by imperceptible d^rees change pub- 
lic worship from an employment of the 
inteUecft into an amusement of the imagi- 
nation: Our church, when she separated 
l&om the iRoman communion, wisely re- 
trendied the pomp and gaiety of shews 
and » processions, while she retained every 
thing that was truly majestic and might 
serve to elevate the mind of the worship- 
pen Pubiic ' worship should be simple 
without meanniess, dignified without page- 
antry . But this by the way. I retum to 
-my sukject;-*- 

These were the means whidi men were 
likely to employ^ (I shall come afterwards 
to speak of xne^ns employed^ as I 'con- 
ceive^ iby Ood hinself); but these are 
means whidi men would be ■ likdy to em- 
• .' Ill' • 
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ploy to resist the progress of idolatry wheo 
it first be^n. 

Written cdykctions of traditional histo-^ 
ry^^ songs of high and holy argument, rite^ 
and shews of historical allusion : andtheM 
means could not but have a lasting and a 
gneat effect to preserve the true rdigion, in 
some considerable d^ree at least, among 
aU the nations where they wete practised ; 
that is, not only among Abraham^s descend* 
ants but in all the other branches of Sbem'a 
posterity. Among the £domites,Moabites, 
Arabians, Assyrians, Persians, and many 
other people di less note, notwithstand- 
ing that many of these in later tinles be* 
came the worst of idolaters* 

In what age or in what country idolatry 
made its first appearance we have no oer-* 
tain information. The suspicion, I think, 
may reasonably tfall upon Otnaan^ ftom 
the curse which is so emphatically pro- 
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nounced upon him upoa the occasion of 
his father's crime, rather thui upon any 
other of Ham's descendanfts, which must 
have had its Beason in some particular im^ 
piety in the dbaracter of Canaan himself^ 
or of his early desceiMiants. We have it 
however ^m the highest authority, that 
ii pievailed in that part of- Mesopotamia 
where the race ol^ the Chaldeans aftenrards 
arose, in the dar^ oi Tenth the father of 
Abraham. For Joshua begins his last ex* 
hortation to the Israelites with reminding 
them, that^^in old time their fathers dweh 
^^ on the other side of the lk)od, even Te- 
<^ Tah the fother of Abraham and the fa- 
" ther of Nachor, and they served other 
*^ gods/' This passage puts it out of doubt 
that some sort of idolatry prevailed in Te* 
rah^s time in his country. But it amounts 
not to a c^ain proof that Terah or any of 
his ancestors were themselves idolaters ; for 
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the expression, that they served^ neeessa* 
rily imports no moie than that they lived 
as subjects in countries where otha- gods 
were worshipped. In this sense it is said 
of the Jewish people in their disperaon, 
they should serve otiher gods ; and yet the 
Je^s in their dispersions have never beea 
idolaters. In the sequel of this same 
speei^ the service which the fathers of 
the Israelites, while they dwdt beyond the 
flood, paid to other gods, is so expressly 
opposed to the worship of Jehovah now 
required of the Israelites, tlmt litde doubt 
can remain that the expresskm of serving 
other gods is to he taken here in its literal 
meaning, — ^that die ancestors of Abraiiam, 
and Abraham himseif,, befcare God's gjcA- 
eioviA call, wo^e infected with the idolatn;r 
wiuch in that age prevailed. 
'; It is not to my present purpose to trace 
'^e progress of idolatry through all its dif* 
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{erent stages^ it will be suffid^it for me to 
shew, that for many ages the wocship of 
the true God subsisted, thou^ preposter* 
busly blended with the superstitious adora*- 
tioix of fictitious deities and even of inuges. 
Just as at this day in the diurch.of Rome^ 
•be worship of the ever-Uessed Trinity sub* 
luris in preposterous conjunction with the 
idcdatrous worship of canonized men and 
inanimate rehcs. 

When Abraham took up his abode in 
Gerar the chief city of the Philistiiiey Abi- 
mdlech the king of Getar became ena- 
moured ' of his wife. Upon this occaaion 
God came to Abimeledi, and the motive 
of his coming was in mercy to Abimdech, 
that he might not draw destruction upon 
Jhimself and upon his family by the indig- 
nity which he was upon the point of ofier<- 
ing to Abraham's wife. From this, it . has 
been with great probability concluded^ tbftt 
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this Abimelech and the people which he 
governed were worshippers of God ; for it 
is not likely that such tenderness should 
have been shown to a wicked prince and 
a wicked nation. Sarah's purity mij^ 
have been preserved by other means. Nor 
does the humility and submission with 
which Abimelech receives the heavenly 
warning, nor the severity with which he 
expostulates with the patriarch for his un<- 
just suspicion of him and his subjects, suit 
the character of one who feared not God. 
Again, in the days of Isaac another Abi* 
melech, the son or grandson of the for- 
mer, in an interview with Isaac (the ob- 
ject of which was to compose some quarrds 
that had arisen between Isaac's herdsmm 
and his own subjects), tells Isaac that he 
saw certainly that Jehovah was with him. 
That under this conviction he solicited his 
friendship and his peace; and he calls 
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Isaac the Blessed of Jehovah. This is the 
language of one who feared Jehovah and 
acknowledged his providence. In the 
days of Abraham therefore, and of Isaac^ 
the worship of the trufe God was not yet 
extinguished among the idolatete of Pales* 
line- 
In Mesopotamia^ in the same age, the 
fkmily of Nachor, Abi^aham^^ brother, was 
not untainted with idolatry. Labah had 
certain images which he calls his gods, for 
which it should s6em that his daughter 
Rachel entertained some degree of vaiera- 
tion. Yet two occasions are recorded, 
upon which Laban mentions the name 
of Jfehdvah, and acknowledges his provi- 
dence. The first is when he receives 
Abraham's steward, who came as a suitor 
on the part of Isaac to Rebecca ; the se- 
cond, when he solemnly calls Jehovah to 
witness the reciprocal engagements of 
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friendship between Jacob and himself at 
their parting. 

In Egypt, the great workshop of Satan, 
where the molten images were cast which 
in. hsiter ages all the world adored, — ^in 
Egypt idolatry ^as in its in&ncy (if it had 
at all gotten ground) in the days of Joseph. 
For when Joseph was brought to Pharaoh 
to interpret his dteam, the holy patriarch 
and the Egyptian king speak of God in 
much the same language, and with the 
same acknowledgment of his overruling 
providence. 

It may be added that this dream, though 
perhaps the chief end of it was the eleva- 
tion of Joseph and the settlement of Ja- 
cob's family in Goshen, is some argument 
of a care of providence for the Egyptian 
people ; for by this merciful warning they 
were enabled to provide against the seven 
years of famine. 
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. Idolatry therefore in this country vrm 
in no advanced state in Joseph!s tiiBe^ and 
the settlement of the p^triarch^ thene, and 
the rank and authority that Jos^h held» 
must have checked its growth for some 
considerable period. 

, At the .time when the Israelites went out 
of Egypt, that country aod the l«nd o^ 
Canaaja were sunk in the grossest idolatry* 
Tk^ nape of Jehovah was forgotten, and 
in the pubUc religion no traces, were re-* 
maining of his worship. And yet:the ea 
amples upon record of particulai: personal 
who amid the general apostasy retailed 
spme attachment to the service of the true 
God, afford I think an argument, that in 
either country this extreme d^eneracy wa« 
at that time of no very ancient date. 

The two Egyptian women to whom 
Pharaoh committed the iniquitous business 
of stifling the male children of the Hebrews 
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tti the birth "/e«rerf G/)d/' i. e. they feared 
the true God ; for the superstitious fear of 
idols is never >iti the Scripture language 
called the fear of God. They feared God 
in that degree that they would not execute 
the king's command; and that the true 
fear of God wa^ the motive from which 
they at ted appjeairs from tlie recompense 
they received:: " Because the midwiveii 
^* feared God, God dealt well with them and 
^^ made their fabiities great and prosperous/^ 
The mixed multitude which went with 
Moses out of Egypt, though not genuine 
Israelites, were sturdy in. some degree wor- 
shippers of the God of Israel ; for idolaters, 
in the ph)pCT sense of the word, would 
hardly have been permitted to follow the 
armies of the Lord. And after forty years, 
when the Israelites arrived at the land of 
Canaan, Joshua^s spies found in the town 
of Jericho a woman who confessed that 
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^ JdioTah th6 God of Israel, he is God 
^^ in heaven above and in the earth be- 
^' neath/^ And from this persuasion and in 
confident expectation of the execution of 
his vengeance on her guilty country, she 
entertained the Israditish spies and ma- 
naged th<^ir escape, for which she is com- 
memorated by St Paul in his epistle to the 
Hebrews among the eminent examples of 
faith. 

These remains of true religion which 
were found in Egypt and Canaan so late 
as the days of Moses and Joshua are I 
think a proof, that a total apostasy from 
the invisible Creator to the worship of fic- 
titious deities as the sole managers and 
masters of this lower world, gen^^al as it 
was now become, had not however long 
prevailed in the countries where the cor-, 
ruptioni^ of idolatry were of the longest 
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atanding, and maybe supposed to have 
made the greatest advances. 

And as for the idolatry of the old^ and 
the milder sort, which retaining the wor* 
ship of the true God md acknowledging 
his providence, added a superstitious ado- 
ration of certain inferior spirits, who were 
supposed to have a ddegated command 
under the controul of the Supreme ov^ 
different parts of nature, from this even 
the chosen family itself was not always 
pure. 

^ When the patriarch was to take up his 
abode at Bethel, the plaqe where God ap- 
peared to him when he fled from Esau, 
which he considered as sanctified by God's 
immediate presence^ we ^d hun orderiiig 
his household to put away th^ strange 
gads ; of which they had no small variety 
as appears by the sacred historian's expres^ 
sion, that in compliance with this injunc« 



tion they gave linto Jacob all their strange 
gods. These were probably tlie idob 
which Bachel brou^ with her from Meso- 
potamia, with others introduced by JudaVs 
mamage with the daughter of a Canaanite. 
Upon occasion of this liemoval to Bethel 
the patriarch reformed the worship of his 
&mily and his dependants, and took mea- 
sures to prevent an immediate revival of 
tibe ccnrmption. He put the objects of 
superstitious adoration out of sight, bury- 
ing the idols under an oak near Shechem. 
But none that is conversant with the sacred' 
history of the Israelites can doubt, that 
after Jao^'s death his descendants con- 
tracted a new stain, and in the later years 
of their sojournment in Goshen were 
deeply infected with the idolatry which 
then prevailed in Egypt, to which in tbe 
desert they discovered an attachment. 
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The iholten cJalf they made in Horeb was 
surely not the fiist they had worshipped. 

I have now considered as I proposed 
the general state of religion in the worid 
b^bre the institution of the Jewish church. 
I have shewn you the seductive fonitiin 
which idolatry began and' the slow pro- 
gress that it made ; which is partly to be 
ascribed to the means employed by pious 
nations in the beginning to resist the cor- 
ruption, but in much greater part, as I 
shall hereafter shew, to the merciful provi- 
dence of God. Idolatry in that malignant 
form which disowns the true God, and 
attaches itself entirely to fictitious divini- 
ties, prevailed nowhere till some short time 
perhaps a century or more before the de- 
liverance of the Israelites from their Egyp- 
tian bondage. Idolatry in its milder form, 
acknowledging the Supreme Pcx>vidence 
and retaining the fear and worship of the 
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true Grod, but adding the superstitious wor- 
ship of fictitious deities, prevailed every- 
where irom the days of Abraham, his single 
family excepted ; insomuch that after the 
death of Abraham and Isaac the chosen 
fan^y itself was from time to time in- 
fected. 

Nowit is. to be observed, that paganism 
m this milder form was rather to be called 
acormptthana false rehgion; just as at 
this day the religion of the church of Rome 
is more properly corrupt than false. It is 
not a false religion ; for the professors of 
itdreceive, with the fullest submission of the 
understanding to its mysteries, the whole 
gospel. They fear God. They trust in 
Christ as the Author erf salvation. They 
worship the three Persons jn the unity 
of the Godhead. The Roman church 
therefore hath not renounced the troth, 
but she has corrupted it; and she hath 
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corrupted it in the very same manner 
and nearly in the same degree in which the 
truth of the patriarchal reHgion Mfras cor- 
rupted by the first idolaters ; adding to the 
fear and worship of God and Ins Son the 
inferior fear and worship of deceased men, 
whose spirits they suppose to be invested 
with some delegated authority over Christ^s 
church on earth. Now the corrupdom 
being so similar in kind and pretty equal 
in degree, the idolaters of antiquity and 
the papists of modem times seem much 
upon a footing. 

Nor can I understand that these idola- 
ters, so long as they acknowledged the pro- 
vidence and retained the worship of the 
true God, and believed in the promises to 
,the fathers, were more separated from the 
church of Noah by their corruptions than 
the papists now by similar corruptions are 
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separated ftom the true catholic church 
of Christ. 

The ancieut idolaters were not separated 
ih>m the patriarchal church till their sur 
peratition ended in a total apostasy. The 
superstitions of Romanists may terminate 
in a similar apostasy equally complete, and 
then will they be equally separated from 
the church of Christ. And this I say not 
in any bitterness of zeal against those of 
the Roman communion, whom I maintain 
to be as yet a part of the great Shepherd's 
flock, although in danger of being lost, but 
merely to compare past things with pre- 
sent, and to show by the analogy of mo- 
dern times what was the true state of re- 
ligion in the world at large in the middle 
ages of idolatry between its first rise and 
. its last stage of a total apostasy. 

When this took place the Gentile 
world were cut off from all commifnion 
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with the worshippers of the true God 
by the institution of the Jewish church, 
from which idolaters of every d^ree and 
denomination were excluded^ But in 
the whole intermediate period the Gren« 
tiles were nothing less than the cormpt 
branch of the old patriarchal church, the 
church of No&h and of 3hem ; and the fa- 
mily of 4-braham were nothing more than 
the reformed part of it. Now since a 
church in. any state of corruption short of 
apostasy, through God's m^ciful forbear* 
ance retains the privileges of a church, that 
is, is indulge in those advantages which 
God of his free mercy gr^ts to the general 
society of his woi^hippers on earth, and for 
this reason^ that in the merciful judgment 
of our heavenly leather, in his pity for the 
infirmities of the huioan understanding, 
nothing but the apostasy of the heart ex- 
tinguishes the character of a worshipper. 
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I. shaJl now inquire how far the Geii<* 
tile world in the middle ag^ between 
Abraham and Moses, conaidered as a cor^ 
nipt branch of the patriarchal d^urch, 
might be in the merciful care of Provi- 
dence ; what means might be used on the 
part of God to keep up the remembrance 
of himsdf among i;hem, by a right use of 
which they might have recovered the pu- 
rity from which they fell, and which, 
though through the extreme degeneracy 
of mankind they prevented not a gene* 
ral apostasy for many ages, had a ten- 
deocy howevCT to the general restoration 
by raising an universal expectation of 
the grefij.t Restorer. And in this inquiry 
I shall proceed as I have done in the pi«- 
ceding part of my subject, by makii^ the 
analogy of modem times the interpreter of 
ancient history, 



I recur therefore to my former exbm* 
pie, and I set out with this principle, 
that the church of Rome is at this day 
a corrupt church, — ^a church corrupted 
with idolatry; with idolatry very much 
the same in kind and in degree with 
the worst that ever prevailed among the 
Egyptians or the Canaanites till within 
<me or two centuries at the most of the 
time. of Moses. Yet we see this cormpt 
this idolatrous church of Rome has her 
priests and her bishops, who, deriving in 
continual succession from the apostles, are 
true priests and true bishops invested with 
the authority which by the original institu- 
tions belongs to those two orders* The 
priests of the corrupt church of Rome havje 
a true authority (I speak not of an exclusive 
authority in prejudice of the Protestant 
priesthood,) but they have their share 
of the common authority of priests of the 
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diurcfa catholic to preach the word of God^ 
idthough they preach other things for 
which they have no authority. 

They have a true authority to administer 
the sacraments, although they have no au- 
thority to institute new sacraments ; and we 
doubt not, notwithstanding their presump- 
tion in preaching adventitious doctrines, 
and in obtruding superinumerary sacra- 
ments, that the true word preached by 
them, and the true sacraments administer- 
ed, are accompanied with God's blessing 
and produce a salutary efiect on the heart 
of the hearer. 

Again, the bishops of this corrupt church 
have, in onnmon with the bishops of the 
Protestant and of the Greek churches, all 
the authority of the first successors of the 
apostles that may be supposed to subsist 
Without the miraculous ^fts of the Hdy 
Spirit. 
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If thej usurp rights which the inspired 
apostles never claimed, tbw just cUmM 
aie not invalidated by those unwarrantable 
pretensions : They are to judge of the qua- 
lifications of those that would be ordained : 
They have authority to appqint to the 
priest's office, and to consecrate to their 
own by the imposition of their hands: 
They are the overseers of Christ's flock. 
They have the power to suspend hetero- 
dox or immoral priests from the exercise 
of their function, and to exclude laics of 
scandalous lives firom the sacraments : In a 
word, to inflict ecclesiastical censures and 
p^ialties for eccle^astical o£fences. Like 
other magistrates they are accountable to 
God for any abuse of power, but still the 
light of government is in their hands. In 
their own church and over those of their 
own communion they have a true epis- 
copal jurisdiction . And this is the avowed 
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opmion of the chtirch of England, as it 
must be the opnion of all whoax^know^ 
ledgq the divine institution of the episcopal 
order. For when a priest who has receiv*- 
ed his orders from a bishop of the church 
of Rome openly abjures the errors of that 
churchy and declares his assent to the 
articles of iiie church of England, he be^ 
comes immediately a priest in our church 
without any second ordination from a Pro- 
testant iHshop : As a laic of that church 
who openly abjures its errors is admitted 
to our communion, without any second 
baptism by the hands of a Protestant prAdst. 
Now, since in these days the church of 
Rome though conrupted with idolatry has 
her priests and her bishops, it may seem 
the less strange that the ancient patriarchal 
diurch when she became corrupted with 
a similar idolatry in an equal degree, 
Ahould have her priests and her prophets. 
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True priests and true prophets^ thou^ 
not peiliaps untainted witii the errors of 
their times; priests who offered sacrifices 
to the true God and had authority to ao 
cept the oUations of the kity ; pit^hets 
who were commissioned to resist the pre- 
vailing corruption and to prophesy of the 
great redemption* That these two ordeis 
were maintained through the wonderful 
mercy of God in idolatEX>us countries^ till 
the degeneracy came to that extreme de- 
gree that he judged it fit to separate the 
apostates and to put his chosen people 
under the safe keeping oi the law, I shaU 
now prove from die sacred records. 

And first for the priests of the patri- 
archal church in her cormpted state. 

In the days of Abraham, a' prince of a 
Canaanitisk nation, Mdchi^edek king of 
Salem, was the priest of the Most High 
God. The Jews have indeed a vain tau* 
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dition that this Mekhisseckk was the patri* 
arch Shenu According to the chroDology 
which the Jews choose to follow, Sheia 
might be alive at the time that Melcbif- 
zedek received the tenths from Abraham, 
But by a truer account^ which the Jews 
followed in more ajoicient Umes> and whidi 
was followed by all the prunitive &thefs 
of the Christian church, Shem was dead 
above fcMir hundred years before Al»raham 
was bom ; and if we were even to grant 
that he might be living in the days of 
Abraham, the Jews have not yet explained 
how he came by the kingdom which this 
tradition gives him in the land of Canaan. 
But we have it on better than rabbinical 
authority, on the authority of an apostle, 
that Melcbizedek had no connexion with 
the family of Abraham. ^^ He counted 
" not his descent,'' saith St Paul, " fh>m 
'^ them/' And St Paul's alignment, as is 
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acutely remarked by the learned Bishop 
Patrick, would be equally inconclusive 
whether Melchizedek^s descent were counts 
ed from Abraham or Abraham's from him. 
Melchi^dek therefore was neither descen- 
dant nor any ancestor of Abraham. He 
was, as Josephus the learned historian of 
the Jews candidly acknowledges, a prince 
of Canaan. 

Yet was he no self-constituted usurping 
priest, but a priest by divine appointment 
and commission, as appears by the defe- 
rence which Abraham paid him ; " For con- 
" sider how great this man was, unto whom 
" even the patriarch Abraham gavethe tenth 
" of the spoils/' This tenth of the spoils was 
no payment to Melchizedek in his tempo- 
ral capacity as king of Salem for any assis- 
tance he had given Abraham in the battle ; 
for he went out to meet him when he was 
returning from the slaughter of the kings. 
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The king of Salem therefore had taken no 
part in the expedition ; he had remained 
at home inactive, and went out to meet 
the patriarch upon his return, in the qua* 
lity of God's high-priest, to pronoimce 
God's blessing upon him, to bear his pub- 
lic testimony to Abraham as God's chosen 
servant, and to declare that it was by the 
immediate succour of the arm of the Most 
High God, whose priest he was, that Abra«- 
ham's little army had overthrown the con- 
federate kings ; and the tenths being no 
payment for a military service, could be no- 
thing else than a religious offering on the 
part of Abraham, by which he acknow-- 
ledged the protection of the Most High 
God, and acknowledged the authority of 
Melchizedek's priesthood. The divine au* 
thority of which appears again more strong* 
ly in this circumstance, that this priest 
Melchizedek was no leas than the type of 
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that high'priest who now standeth at God's 
right hand making intercession for the sins 
of all mankind. Of his universal everlast- 
ing priesthood, the priesthood of Melchi*- 
zedek was the type. 

The prophet David declares the nature 
of Christ's priesthood, by the analogy it 
bears to the priesthood of Melchizedek. 
And from this analogy St Paul builds his 
great^urgument for the sup^orifty of Christ's 
priesthood above the Levitical. Christ is 
for this reason a priest for ever, because he 
is after the order of Melchizedek. 

From all this it appears, that in the 
days of Abraham at least, there was a 
priesthood among the Canaanites of higher 
rank than the Levitical, and more exactly 
typical of the priesthood of the Son of 
God. 

Again, in the days of Joseph we find in 
Egypt a Potipherah a priest of On, whose 
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daa^ter Joseph married ; and in the days 
ci Moses, a Jethro a priest of Midian, 
whose daughter Moses married. It has 
been made a question concerning both 
these persons, whether they were priests at 
ail. The doubt arises from the ambiguity 
of the Hebrew word^ which is used in some 
parts of Scripture for a prince or magis« 
trate. But it is to be observed, that not a 
sin^e passage is to be found in the books 
of Mo^s where it is used in these senses, 
except it be in these two instances. That 
they were both priests, was clearly the 
opinion of the JetV^s who made the fir^t 
Greek translation of the Pentateuch, of the 
Jewish historian Josephus, and of St Je^ 
rome* 

And if they were priests at all, they 
were priests of the true God, the one in 
Egypt in the town of On in the days of 
Joseph, the other among the Midianites in 
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the days of Moses. For it is hardly credit 
l^, that Providence should have pemiit'- 
ted either Joseph or Moses to contract ati 
aUiance by marriage with a priest of any 
idolatrous temple. 

Thus it appears, that the true God had 
an order of priests in the Gentile world 
down to the time of the Mosaic institutiott. 
These priests were the corrupt remains of 
the ancient priesthood of Noah's univenia! 
church. \ 

We have then, I think, found the priests 
of the patriarchal church in its corrupted 
state; let us now look for its prophets. 
This is a point still more material to esta- 
blish than the existence of the priesthood^ 
because it is the existence of true prophe- 
cies among idolatrous nations which is the 
chief subject of our inquiry ; and true pro- 
phecies, that is, prophecies of divine ori^ 
ginal, could not have been found among 
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idolatrous nations, unless certain persons 
had lived amongst them who were gifted 
by the Spirit of God, and favoured with 
divine communications. 

But of this order we have two undoubt* 
ed instances, — the one in Job, the other 
in Balaam. 

Job, by the consent of the learned of all 
ages, was no Israelite. He was certainly 
of the family of Abraham ; for whatever 
difficulties may be raised about his parti- 
cular country, none will deny that it lay in 
some part of that region of which the whole 
was occupied by Abraham's descendants. 
He was not however of the elected branch 
of the family, and was probably of that 
litock which becatae at last the worst of 
idolaters, the Edomites. That the country 
in which he lived was in his time infected 
with an incipient idolatry, appears from 
the mention that he makes of the worship 
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of the sun and moon as a crime with which 
he was himself untainted; a circumstance 
from which he could have pretended no 
merit, had not the prevailing fashion of his 
country and his times presented a strong 
temptation to the crime. And as tliere is 
no mention of any other kind of idolatry 
in the book of Job, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that in his time the corruption had 
gone no gr^g-ter length. 

Now, that Job was a prophet' is so uni-r 
versally confessed, that it is needless to 
dwell upon the proof of it. He was a pro- 
phet in the declining age of the patriarchal 
church, in the interval between £sau, from 
whom he was descended, ^nd Moses, whose 
time he preceded ; and he prophesied in 
an idolatrous country where the sun and 
moon were worshipped. 

In this idolatrous country he prophesied 
pf the Redeemer ; and it is a circumstance 
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that deserves particular attention, that he 
prophesies of the Redeemer, not without 
manifest allusion to the divinity of his 
nature, and express mention of the resur- 
rection of the body as the eflfect of his 
redemption ; — two articles pf our creed 
which we are told with great confidence 
are modem innovations ; whereas we find 
then^ not only in the Jewish prophets, but 
in far more ancient prophets of a more 
ancient church, 

" I know,'^ saith Job, " that my Re* 
^* deemer liveth; I know that he now liveth;" 
that is, that his nature is to live. He des- 
cribes the Redeemer, you see, in language 
much allied to that in which Jehovah 
describes his own nature in the conference 
with Moses at the bush. Jehovah des-^ 
cribes himself by his uncaused existence ; 
Job describes the Redeemer by a life inse- 
parable from his essence. " I know that 
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" in the latter days this ever-living Rc^ 
^^ deemer shall stand upon the earth. He 
^^ shall take up his residence among men 
^' in an embodied form; God shall be mani* 
^* fested in the flesh lo destroy the works 
'* of the Devil : He shall stand upon the 
^* earth in the latter days ; in the last p^od 
" of the world's existence ;'' which implies 
that this standing of the Redeemer upon 
the earth will close the great scheme of 
Providence for man's restoration ; " And al- 
'^ though he shall not stand upon the earth 
" before the latter days, yet I know that 
"he is MY Redeemer; that my death, 
" which must take place many ages before 
" his appearance, will not exclude me 
" from my share in his redemption. For 
" though after my skin worms destroy 
" this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
^* God. Though nothing vnW be then re- 
" maining of my external person, though 
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^* the fonn of this body will have been long 
^' destroyed, the organization of ite consti- 
^* tuent parts demolished, and its very sub* 
^* stance dissipated, the softer part become 
*^ the food of worms bred in its own putre- 
^' faction, the solid bones moulded into 
" powder; notwithstanding this ruin of my 
** outward fabric, the immortal principle 
within me shall not only survive, but its 
decayed mansion wiU be restored. It 
will be reunited to a body, of which the 
** organs will not only connect it with the 
** extemal world, but serve to cement its 
" imiou with its Maker. For in my flesh, 
" with the corporeal eye, with the eye of 
" the immortal body which I shall then 
" assume, I shall see the divine Majesty 
'* in the person of the glorified Redeemer.'' 
Such was the tenor of Job's prophecies, 
of a prophet of the Gentiles; and such was 
the light which God granted to the Gentile 
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world in the first stage of its corruption. 
And that this light W93 not withdrawn till 
the corruption attained it§ height we learn 
from the second instance, the Aramaean 
prophet Balaam. 

What might be the ejcadt degrep of the 
degeneracy in Balaam's country, I cannot 
take upon me Jto detejrmii^e, Bujt the bw- 
dering nation, jthe Moabites, were addicted 
to that gross idolatry which n^^e homicide 
and prostitution an essential part of its jfi^ 
ligious rites. From the extremp depravity 
of the times, ai)d from the wickedness 
of Balaam's own character, it has been 
doubted whether he was properly a pro- 
phet. It has been imagined that he might 
be a sorcerer, who practised some wicked 
arts of magical divination, and owed his 
* fame to the casual success of some of his 
predictions; that those remarkable pro- 
phecies which he delivered when Balak 
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G^ed him to curse the Israelites^ were 
the result of an extraordinartf impulse 
upon his mind upon that particular occa- 
sion, and no moDe prove that the gift of 
prophecy was a permanent endowment of 
his mind, as it was in Job and the Jewish 
prophets, than the speaking of his ass 
upon the same occasion proves that the 
animal had a permanent use of the faculty 
of speech. 

The difficulty of conceiving that true 
prophets should be found in an idolatrous 
nation, if I mistake not, I have already 
removed by the analogy which I have 
shewn to subsist between ancient and mo- 
dern corruptions. The difficulty of con- 
ceiving that the gift of prophecy should be 
imparted to a wicked character, will be 
much softened, if not entirely removed, if 
we recollect the confessed crimes of some 
ofthe Jewish prophets, and the confessed 
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indiscretions of some persons who sharect 
in the miraculous gifts of the Spirit in the 
primitive churches. And if once we admit, 
as the evidence of plain fact compels us to 
admit, that the gift of prophecy is not 
always in proportion to the moral worth 
of the character, we must confess it to be 
a question which is beyond the ability of 
human reason to decide, in what pix)por- 
tion they must necessarily correspond, or 
with what degree of depravity in the moral 
character the prophetic talent may be in- 
compatible. Balaam's impiety at last ran 
to the length of open rebeUion against God ; 
for he suggested to the king of M oab, as 
the only means by which the fortunes of 
the Israelites could be injured, the infernal 
stcatagem of enticing them to take a part 
in that idolatry for which, by the tenor of 
his own predictions, the Moabites were 
destined to destruction. But this apos- 
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tasy of Balaam^s was subsequent to the 
prophecies that he delivered to Balak, and 
was the effect of the tetbptation which the 
occasion presented, the offer of riches and 
preferm^it in Baldk's court. It is pro- 
baUe indeed that his heart had never been 
right with God, or these objects could not 
have laid hold of him so forcibly. But 
this, for any thing that appears from the 
sacred history, might be his first act of 
open impiety and rebelhon ; and the con- 
clusion, that in the former part of his life 
he had been too bad a man to be honoured 
with the prophetic gifl, is precarious. The 
circumstances of the story are of far more 
weight than any reasoning built upon such 
precarious principles as man's notion of 
the manner in which the divine gift should 
be distributed ; and from the circumstances 
of the story it appears, that he was a true 
prophet of the tme God. Whra Balak's 
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messengers fifst came to him, he i^peaks the 
laDgua^ of one who had the fear of God 
habitually upon his mind^ He disclaims 
all power of his own to bless or curse, to 
take any step in the business but under 
God's express direction and permission. 
He must have God's leave to go to Balak ; 
and when he comes to Balak, he must take 
heed to speak what Jehovah puts into his 
mouth. Although Balak would give him 
his house full of silver and gold, he could not 
transgress the word of Jehovah his God, to 
do less or more* This was his language iot 
the ordinary state of his mind, when he 
was under no prophetic impulse ; and it 
is remarkable that he speaks of God in the 
same terms which were afterwards in use 
among tlie Jewish prophets ; " Jehovah 
" myGod^'' " Jehovah, the God whose pro- 
" phet am 1" In ecstasy he expresses the 
same sentiments in a more figured Ian* 
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guage. He describes his own faculty of 
prediction in images the most exactly ex* 
pressive of the prophetic gifts and the ]Mro* 
phetic office ; expressive of no singular 
unexampled impulse upon this occasion, 
but of frequent and habitual intercourse 
mth the Most High God, by voice and vi- 
sions, in dream and in trance. 

It is very remarkable, that in the strain 
of these predictions there is no indication 
of that violent constraint which some have 
imagined upon the mind of the speaker, 
or that he was mone a necessary agent thaii 
any other prophet under the divine im- 
pulse. In every instance of prophecy by 
divine inspiration, thoughts and images 
were presented ta the prophet's mind by 
the inspiring Spirit, which no meditation 
or study of his own could have suggested ; 
and therefore the mind of the man under 
this inteence might properly be considered 
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as a machine in the hand of God. Yet 
the will of the man in this, as in every in- 
stance in which man acts mider the con- 
trol of Providence, seems to have been 
the spring by which the machine was put 
in motion. 

And though iu conceiving the prophecy 
the man was passive, in uttering it he was 
a free and voluntary agent ; which appears 
from this circumstance, that the prophet 
had it in his choice to dissemble and pre* 
varicate, to utter smooth things and to pro- 
phesy deceits. And this was Balaam^s 
situation when ht tells Balak^s messen- 
gers that b^ cannot go beyond the word of 
Jehovah bis God ; that what God should 
put in his mouth, that he must speak. It 
is not that his organs of speech were not 
upon these occasions in his otm command, 
that they were determined by some other 
principle than his own will to the utterance 
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of certain words wkich might convey cer- 
tain thoughts, but that he had no power 
of littering true predictions, of pronounc- 
ing dither blessing or curse that might 
prove effectual, otherwise than asbespaJke 
in conformity to the divine motions ; and 
the alacrity and ardour of his prophetic 
strains indicate a satisfaction and compla- 
cency of his own mind in uttering its con- 
ceptions. 

There is one passage in his second song, 
which as it hes in the EngUsh BiUes may 
seem to contradict this assertion: '^ Be- 
^^ hoid I have received commandment to 
^' bless, and he hath blessed, and I cannot 
" reverse it/' Which may seem to say, 
that if he couJd^ he would have reversed the 
blessing* But the original, according to the 
leading of the best manuscripts, expresses 
a very different sentiment : ^' Behdd; to 
^^ bless was I brought biUier, {bmttghtj not 
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" by Balak's invitation but by God), to 
" bless was I brought hither* I will bless, 
*^ and I will not decline it."' And the same 
sense appears in the Greek translation of 
the Septnagint ; and accordingly he pro- 
nounces his blessing without reserve or re- 
luctance. He discovers no unwillingness 
to paint the prosperity of the Jewish natidn 
in the highest colours, no concern for the 
calamities that awaited their enemies ; and 
in his last effusions his mind seems to enjoy 
the great scetie that was before him, of the 
happiness and glory of the Messiah's reign, 
and the final extermination of idolaters. 

Another circumstance to be remarked rs, 
that no traces of idolatroas superstition or 
magical enchantment appear in the rites 
which were used upon this occasion. We 
read indeed, that after the third sacrifice 
" he went not as at other times to seek en- 
" chantments.'' Some have taken alarm at 
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the word enchantments^ taking it in a bad 
aa:ise. No conclusion can be drawn from 
a passage so obscure, as all who are versed 
in the Hebrew language must confess this 
to be in. the cNriginal. The words which 
are rendwed ^^ as at other times/' seem not 
to allude as these English words should do» 
to.something that had been Balaam's ordi- 
nary practk^ upon former occasions, but 
to what he had done before upon this oo 
casion; " He went not as from time to 
" time before/' or " he Went not as he had^ 
^^ done. once and again, to seek enchant* 
" ments/' What these enchantments might 
be which he went to seek, since it cannot 
be determined by the mere force, of the 
word enchantments^ may be best conjee* 
tured by considering what Balaam^had done 
once and again upon the present occasion. 
. Now once and a^n after each of the 
first saoifices he retired to a solitary place. 
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And what sought he in this retiremait ? 
What he sought may be divined by wtert 
he met with* He met God, and God put 
a word in his mouth ; and this the third 
time Balaam did not. He staid with Balak 
and the Moabitic chiefs in the place wheie 
the third sacrifice had beai perfomied^ pa# 
ti^itiy waiting the event, with his face to^ 
ward the wiklemess, where the Israelite 
anny lay encamped. These enchantments^ 
therefore, which once and again he went 
to seek, and which the third time he sought 
not, were as it should seem no idolatrous 
or magical enchantments, but either some 
stated rites of invocation of the inspiring 
spirit which he practised in retirement, or, 
as I rather think, some sensiUe signs by 
which, in the early ages of the world, God 
was pleased to communicate with his pro- 
phets; some voice or vision. His pre- 
paratory rite was, that in each place where 
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he took his station he directed the king of 
Moab to make seven altars, and to offer 
seven bullocks and seven rams. In this 
there is nothing of idolatry, but every dr<- 
Gomstance is characteristic of a solemn 
sacrifice to the true God. The altars Tvere 
raised expressly for the particular purpose 
of this sacrifice. He used no altar that was 
i«ady made, lest it should have been profan* 
ed by ofi^ngs to the idols of the country. 
And being raised m a hurry upon the spot, 
they could not bedurable or statdly erections 
of workmanship and art» (such miliars as the 
Isradites were permitted to ^ect) but sim- 
ple mounds of earth, or heaps of unpolish- 
ed stone, which could not long remain after 
they liad served the present solemn busi- 
ness, to be afterwards profaned by idola- 
trous sacrifices. 

Some have suspected something of ido- 
latrous superstition in the number of the 
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altars and of the victims. On tbe contrary 
I am persuaded, that the choice of the 
number seven was a solemn and significant 
appropriation of the offerings to the Sur 
preme God the Maker of the world. The 
last business in the book of Job, when 
the great argument between Job and his 
friends is brought to a conclusion, is a so- 
lemn sacrifice, not devised by Job or any 
of his friends, but prescribed by the express 
voice of God. And this sacrifice like Ba- 
laam's consists of seven bullocks and c^ 
seven rams. It should seem therefore, that 
in the earliest ages it was a characteristic 
rite of the pure patriarchal worship to sa- 
crifice on occasions of great solemnity by 
sevens. The key to this rite is the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath. The observance of 
the seventh day was the sacrament of the 
ancient church ; of that church, which was 
more ancient than the Jewish ; of that 
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priesthood, which was more dignified than 
Aaron's ; of the church of Adam before 
the flood ; of the church of Noah after it. 
For the same reason that the seventh day 
was sanctified, the victims bled by sevens ; 
and to sacrifice seven rams or seven bult- 
locks at a time, was to declare that the of- 
fering was made to that God who created 
the world in six days, and to whose service 
the seventh day was therefore consecrated. 
Upon the same principle it was that much 
of the Jewish ritual was gosemed by the 
number seven. The golden candlestick 
had seven branches supporting seven burn- 
ing lamps. When atonement was to be 
made for the mn of a priest or of the con- 
gregation, the vai) was to be sprinkled 
seven times with the blood of the offering, 
and the mercy-seat was to be sprinkled 
seven times on the great day of annual ex- 
piation. The festivals of the Jews were 
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cdebrated each for seven days successive* 
Ijj and amcMig the exUaordinaiy sacrifices 
of eadi day were seven or twice seven 
lambs. When the ark of the covenant was 
brought from the house of Obed-Edom to 
Jerusalem, the sacrifice on that great ocoa- 
sion was seven bullocks and seven rams. 
Perhaps in a much later age than Balaam^s 
the numbtf of his altars and his victims 
would have afforded no certain character 
of a pure worship ; for in the later ages of 
idolatry we find a superstitious veneration 
for the number seven among the heathens. 
But thus it is with all ceremonies, that their 
significance depends upon the interpreta- 
tion which custom makes of them. And 
the interpr^ation of the same ceremony 
will be different, according to the difibnent 
state of ofnnions in diffinent countries and 
at difierent times. Hence what was ori- 
ginally an act c^ pure devotion, may be- 
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come ID later times a superstitious rite. 
The sbme which Jacob ^ected at Bethel 
became afterwards an occasion of idolatry. 
So to offer animals by sevens was no longer 
an approprialion of the sacrifice to the in^ 
visible Creator^ when it could no longer be 
understood to allude to that particular cir- 
cumstance in the creation, that it was 
finished in six dajrs* And to this no allu- 
sion could be understood where the cir- 
cumstance itself was not remembered. 
But this hindeis not but that in the days 
of Balaam, who lived within a century of 
Job, the same ceremonies had the same 
meaning in Balaam's wcxrship as in Job's ; 
and that the number of his altars and his 
victims was a circumstance which in that 
agp gave a public character to his sacrifice, 
by which Balak and his princes, and the 
confederate armies of Moab and Midian, 
might understand that it was offered in 
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contempt of their idds, and in honour of 
the God who rested from the busiQess of 
.creation on the seventh day. 

Now, when all these circumstances are 
put together ; the age of Balaam, that he 
lived within a century after Job; his 
country, which was in the neighbourhood 
of Job's, — part at least of a tract which was 
occupied by descendants of Abraham or 
by collateral branches of the family ; his 
open acknowledgment of Jehovah as his 
God ; that both in his ordinary state of 
mind and under the divine impulse he 
•refers his prophetic talent to the inspiration 
of Jehovah; that he disclaims any power 
of his own to bless or to curse, otherwise 
than as the interpreter of the counsels of 
Heaven ; that he practises no magical en- 
chantments, but offers sacrifices to God 
after the patriarchal rites ; that in uttering 
his predictions he appears not to have 
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been more a necessary agent than every 
other prophet : when to all these circum- 
stances we add, that he uttered a true pro* 
phecy, a prophecy extending, if I read its 
meaning aright, from his own time to the 
Messiah's second advent; a prophecy 
which in every part which relates to times 
wfaidi are now gone by, hath been fulfilled 
with wonderful exactness, and in other 
parts which relate to ages yet to come, 
harmonizes with the predictions of the Jew- 
ish prophets and o£ the Apocalypse ; — can 
a doubt remain, that the man who to all 
secondary characters of a prophet added 
this great character, that by a divine im- 
pulse, as is confessed, he delivered a pro- 
phecy of things too dbtant to fall within 
any man's natural foresight ; a prophecy 
which the world hath seen in part accom- 
plished, and which in its other parts re- 
sembles other prophecies not yet accom^ 
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plished, but confessedly divine; a pix>- 
phecy, which for the variety of its compo- 
sition in its various parts, for the aptness, 
the beauty, the majesty, the horror of its 
images, may compare with the most ani- 
mated effusions of the Hebrew bards ; can 
a doubt remain whether this man, with all 
the imperfections of his private chajucter, 
was a true propliet? 

I am not ignorant that Origen and other 
divines of ancient and modem times have 
been unwilling to acknowledge his preten- 
sions« If their authority should seem to 
outweigh the evidence drawn from the 
particulars of his story, I have a greater 
authority to produce against them, the 
authority of an inspired apostle. " The 
<< dumb ^ss,'' saith St P^ser, sdluding to 
Balaam's story, '' the dumb ass, speakiog 
" with man's voice, forbad the madness of 

the prophet ;" acknowledging him you 
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seefor a prophet, though^ far the folly of 
loving the wages of unrighteouniessy he 
calb him mad. 

Balaam therdbre was a prophet; for 
with the evidence of facts and the aulho* 
rity of an mspired apostle on onr side, we 
will be confid^it in the assertion, though 
Origen and Calvin be against ns. Balaam 
was a prophet. He lived in an age of 
groes idolatry, and prophesied to idolaters. 
In him, as I conceive, the prophetic order 
without the pale of the Mosaic church, 
which was now formed, was extinguished ; 
for I find no traces in history, sacred or 
profane, of a true prophet out of Israel 
after the death of Balaam. He fell you 
4 know in the general carnage of the Mi* 
dmnites, and was himself among the first 
imtances of God's vengeance on apostates. 
It is probd^e therefore that the prophecies 
which he delivered at Shittim were the last 
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that were addressed to the old patriarchal 
church, now corrupt in the extreme, and 
on the verge of dbsolution. It is remark-^ 
able that this church should be admonish^ 
ed by the last words of her last prophet of 
the impending vengeance, as the Jewish 
church by a greater prophet within a few 
years of her dissolution was admonished 
of her fate. It is remarkable that this last 
call of God to that apostatising church 
should be the first occasion, upon record 
at least, upon which the Messiah is des^ 
cribed in images of terror, as a warlike 
prince reducing the world by conquer 
and putting his vanquished enemies to the 
sword. ., With these predictions of the 
Messiah, (predictions which by all exposi-^ 
tors, Jews as wdl as Chrifttkm, by Rabbis 
of later times as well as by the more can- 
did and more knowing Jews of earlier ages, 
are understood of the Messiah), with these 
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predictions Balaam intermixes many brief 
but eloquent i assertions of the first prin« 
ciples of natural religion : — ^The omnipo- 
tence of the Deity, his universal provi- 
dence^ and the immutability of his coun^ 
sels. And, to be a standing monument of 
these great truths, he leaves a very ge- 
neral but very exact prediction, of the 
fortunes of the empires and kingdoms 
that were at that time the tnost consi- 
derable, and of those that in succeeding 
ages were successively to arise and perish 
in their turns. And his images bear all 
the analogy to those of later prophets, of 
Daniel in particular, and the sutidime au- 
thor of the Apocalypse, which the lan- 
. guage of a general sketch can bear to that 
of a minute detail ; and the names and 
epithets which he applies to tlie Supreme 
Being are the very same which are used 
by MoseiJ, Job, and the inspired writers 
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of the Jews ; namely, Crod^ the Almighty^ 
the Most Highj and Jehaoah ; which is a 
proof, that gross as the corruptions of ido* 
latry were now become, the patriarchal 
religion. was not sufBcientlj forgotten for 
its language to be grown obsolete. 

In this Balaam set the sun of prophecy 
in the horizon of the Gentile world, and 
yet a total night came not. For some 
ages a twihght ^inmiered in their sky, 
which gradually decayed and became at 
last almost insensiUe, but began to bright- 
en again during the captivity of the Jews 
under the Babylonian monarchs, and from 
that period continued to gather strength, 
till at length the morning star took its sta- 
tion over the stable at Bethlehem. The 
sun of righteousness arose to set no more, 
and the light again was clear and univer- 
sal. 
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You will lecoUect wl^at I advanced as a 
probable conjecture iu a fonper part of 
these disquisitiops, that upon the first ap- 
pearance of idolatiy, whepi the uninfected 
part of n^ankind woul4 be taking all means 
to check the progress of t)ie contagion, 
the traditional histpry of the creation, the 
dpluge, and the pfomises to the first patri- 
^chs, which ^t^ that time would probably 
be pretty perfect, would be committed to 
writing. We may assert, I think, with 
more certainty, that the prophecies of Jk>b 
and Balaam, and of other prqphets of that 
period, if any other existed, (and many 
might, although their works and their very 
names have been long since forgotten) ; it 
is more pertain, I say, of the prophecies of 
these ages, that they would be committed 
to writing, than of the earlier tr^itions. 
For thaf letters were older than the begin- 
nings of idolatry cannot be proved, though 
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in my opinion it is more probable than 
the contrary. Whereas it is certain, not 
only that the IsraeUtes had letters before 
the law, but that books and writing were 
in use in the days of Job in that part of 
the country where Job and Balaam lived ; 
and if in use in the days of Job, certainly 
not out of use in the later days of Balaam. 
For although reUgion in these ages was 
upon the decline, arts and sciences were in 
a stage of progress and advancement.-— 
Thlit Balaam^s prophecies, at Shittim in 
particular, were committed to writing 
among the Moabites and the Midianites, 
is, I think, incontestable. For to the Moa- 
bites and Midianites they were delivered, 
not within hearing of the Israehtes. And 
how did Moses, who heard them not, come 
by the knowledge of them, unless it were 
that they were committed to writing, and 
that the books of the Moabites or the Mi- 
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dianites fell into the conqueror's hands? 
Moses, it is trae, was an inspired writer, 
which may seem to some to account suffi- 
ciently for his knowledge of every thing 
that he relates. 

But God, even in the more immediate 
interpositions of his providence, acts by 
natural means and second causes, so far as 
natural means and second causes may be 
made to serve the purpose. The influ- 
ence, therefore, of the inspiring Spirit on 
the mind of an historian, can be nothing 
more than to secure him from mistake 
and falsity, by strengthening his memory, 
and by maintaining in his heart a religi- 
ous love and reverence for truth, that he 
may be incapable of omission through 
forgetftilness, and may be invincibly forti- 
fied against all temptations to forge, con- 
ceal, disguise, or prevaricate. That inspi- 
ration ever was the means of conveying 
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tlie first knowledge of facts to an histori- 
an's mind, is a very unreaaonabie suppo- 
sition. It is to su.ppose an unnecessary 
miracle. For a mirade is idways unne- 
cessary where natural means nug^t serve 
the purpose. And the supposition of an 
unnecessary miracle is always an uncea* 
sonable, and indeed a dangerous suppo- 
sition. Unreasonable, because no evi- 
dence can prove it, and no plausible argu- 
ment can be alleged for it ; dang^ous, be- 
cause it leads to an unlimited and perni- 
cious credulity. We conclude, ther^ore, 
that Balaam's prophecies at Sihiuim were 
committed to writing by the peo[^e to 
whom they were delivered, because they 
are recorded by the inspired historian, to 
whom they were not delivered, who could 
not by any other means have come to the 
knowledge of them, and who, by virtue of 
his inspiration, was incapable of the dis- 
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honest act of forging facts of which he had 
no knowledge. But further, it appears 
from another inspired writer of the Jewish 
church, that other authentic accounts of 
Balaam's prophecies at Shittim, besides 
that which Moses had transmitted, was cur- 
rent among the Jews in a very late age, 
which contained some particulars which 
Moses, as foreign to the subject of his his- 
tory, has omitted. Moses has preserved 
the pubUc predictions which related to the 
fortunes of the Israelites and their adver- 
saries in all ages, and to the universally in- 
teresting subject of the Messiah. 

These other accounts contained the par- 
ticulars of a private conference between 
Balaam and Balak, in which the idolatrous 
king inquires of God's prophet, in what 
way he the king might make expiation for 
his offences. " Remember, O my people,'' 
saith the prophet Micah, " what Balak 
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" king of Moab consulted, and what Ba- 
" laam the son of Beor answered him, from 
" Shittim unto Gilgal/' And then he relales 
the conference. The word remember evi- 
dently refers the Israelites of Micah's time to 
some account of this conference which they 
might remember, which they ought to have 
holden in remembrance. Which account, 
in the judgment of Micah, who thus so- 
lemnly appeals to it, was authentic, and 
we must believe it to be authentic upon 
the credit of Micah's inspiration. Now 
what could this be but some written re- 
cords of the prophecies at Shittim trans- 
mitted from the times of Balaam, which 
must have come to the Israelites, as the 
other account came to them, from the ori- 
ginal books of the Moabites ? 

Balaam's prophecies at Shittim therefore 
were committed to writing among the peo- 
ple to whom they were first delivered. If 
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these prophecies^ why not earlier prophe- 
cies of Balaam's ? for that these were not 
the first and only prophecies, appears from 
the reputation he held as a prophet when 
the war between BalaJ^ and the Israelites 
broke out. 

If Balaani'3 prophecies, why not those 
of earlier prophets ? The idolatry of the 
age in which they lived would noj prevent 
it; for idolatry is sdways superstitious, 
and superstition wpuld receive without dis- 
tinction whatever went under the nanie 
of a prophecy, especially if the style in 
which it Tvas conceived might at all suit 
with its pretensions. Accordingly we find, 
that idolaters were not at all deficient 
in tl^ir veneration Cor the true prophet^. 
It was rather their error, that without 
distinguishing between the true prophet 
and the false, they entertained an extra- 
vagant respect for both, ascribing to them 
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not only a foresight, but a comtnand of 
futurity. This unreasonable belief in the 
prophet, not as the messenger, but as the 
assessor of the gods, sharing their power 
rather than declaring their will, was itsdf a 
branch of idolatry, even when the true pro- 
phet was tlie object of it- But the conse- 
quence of this superstition would be, that 
all prophecies, true and false, would be 
promiscuously recorded. At first perhaps 
while idolatry, in Shem's family at least, 
was the crime of individuals only, and the 
true worship of God had the support of 
the civil magistrate ; (and in the countfy 
where Job and Balaam lived, the first pub- 
lic defection must have taken place in the 
interval between Job and Balaam ; for in 
Job's time the first and mildest species of 
idolatry, the virorship of the sun and moon, 
was an iniquity punished by the judge). 
While this state of things continued pro- 
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phecies would be added from time to time, 
as they were delivered, to those earlier 
collections of sacred history, which, if our 
eoDJectare be admitted that they existed, 
would probably be in the custody of the 
priests. 

If no collections of history of the anti- 
quity we have supposed existed, the first 
prophecies that were committed to writing 
would form a sacred volume, which un- 
questionably would be committed to the 
care of the priests, whose office it would 
be to add to it from time to time any later 
prophecies that might seem of sufficient 
importance to be registered in the archives 
of the church ; for this is agreeable to what 
we find to have been in later ages the uni- 
versal practice of all nations. 

Among all nations certain books, from the 
supposed authenticity of early records and 
pretended oracles which they contain, have 
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teen holden in religious veneration ; and 
these have ever been preserved in the 
temples under the care of the priests, who 
from time to time have added such new 
matter as to themselves and the civil rulers 
might seem of sufficient moment to chal- 
lenge a place in these sacred registers. 
We have an instance of this practice amoi^ 
God's people; for when Joshua, some 
little time befone his death, by his. last pa- 
thetic exhortation to the general assembly 
of the tribes of Israel, had brought the 
people to a solemn renewal of their vows 
of obedience to Jehovah, he wrote the story 
of the whole transaction in the book of the 
Jaw of God. He added this narrative to 
the sacred volume of the law, which, by 
Moses' express command, was deposited 
in the sanctuary on one side of the ark of 
the covenant. Now, while the priests and 
the n^agistrates were themselves free from 
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any idolatrous taint, the sacred books im 
their custody would suffer no wilful corr 
ruption. But when the keepers of these 
books became themselves infected with 
idolatrous superstition, they would not 
k)9e their veneration for writings which 
had Ipng been esteemed divine, nor would 
they be so h^rdy as to destroy any part of 
the original deposit, or even to make any 
considerable alterations in the text, how*- 
ever imfavourable it might be to the new 
system in the interests of which they were 
now engaged. The contrariety would not 
be perceived, nor wpuld 9uch measures be 
tak^i to abolish it. Priestcraft; indeed is 
politic and daring, but simple superstition 
is both timid and indiscreet. Priestcraft 
was the growth of later ages, and the con- 
sequence of a further corruption. Fcv 
phestcrafl, which is a cunning manage- 
nient of the superstitions of (he people for 
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the temporal advantage of the priesthood, 
supposes a priesthood itself free of super- 
stition, and was never known in the world 
till the Gentile priests of sincere idolaters 
(if the expression may be allowed) became 
infidels. Simple superstition was the first 
stage of the corruption among priests, no 
less than laics; and simple superstition 
hath no fteedom in the pursuit of ends, no 
determination in the choice of means, but 
is the slave of fear and habit. 

Habit therefore previously formed would 
. for some time preserve a respect for the 
records of the ancient church, when the 
pure religion was forsaken. And while 
this habit operated, fear would preventany 
corruptions of them by wilful mutilation, 
changes, or erasures. They wouM be 
liable however to a corruption of another 
kind. The priests receiving false oracles 
with no less veneration than the true, and 
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zealous for the credit of superstitious rites 
of worship, would make larg^ additions of 
fybLe to the historic part, aiKi of feigned 
p]:edictions of impostors to the prophetic. 
Still the original true history and true pro- 
pjiecy would be preserved, and, blended 
with the false, would, from age to ag^, 
while the* corruption lasted, be carefully 
laid up under the care of the priests^ and 
make a part of the treasures of the heath^i 
temples. 

Nor is the strange mixture of sense and 
abfiiurdity, of rational religion and impious 
superstition, which appear in the lives and 
opinions oi the wiser heathens, to be traced 
with equal probability to any other source. 

The purest morals in the ordinary life, 
joined with obscene and impious rites of 
warship ; a just notion of the moral attri* 
butes of the Deity, accompanied with a 
belief in the subordinate power of impure 
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and cruel daemons ; a clear understanding 
of the nature of the human mind as an im* 
material substance and a voluntary agent, 
connected with a persuasion of the in- 
fluence of the stars on the affairs of men, 
not only in the revolutions and commo- 
tions of empires, but on the private for- 
tunes of every individual. These were the 
inconsistencies, not only of the popular 
creed and of the popular practice, but of 
the creed and of the practice of the wisest 
and the best of their philosophers. So- 
crates himself, pure as his morality and 
sublime as his theology were, so far as the 
supreme God was their object, worshipped 
the gods of his country according to the 
established rites * 

Now, how may we account for these 
contradictions in the opinions, and these 



* That he died a martyr to the doctrine of the unity of 
the divine substance, is a vulgar error. 
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inconsistencies in the conduct of wise and 
conscientious men? for such, ^t must be con- 
fessed, many of the heathen philosophers 
were, notwithstanding the abuse which 
is sometimes so liberally bestowed upon 
them by ignorant declaimers. Whence 
was it, that the same men should practise 
rational devotion in the closet, and come 
abroad to join in a rank superstition ? that 
they should form themselves to the general 
habits of sobriety and temperance, and 
yet occasionally partake of the indecent 
Hberties of a Greek festival ? unless it was 
that they found the principles of true reli- 
gion and the rites of an idolatrous worship 
established on what appeared to them the 
same authority, upon the credit of their 
sacred books, in which both were alike in- 
culcated ; books, to which they could not 
but allow some authority, at the same time 

diat they had no certain means of distin- 

1 
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guishing the authentic part from later and 
corrupt additions. Be that as it m9y» 
whether this might be the true source of 
that inconsistency of principle and practice 
which was so striking in the Uves of vir- 
tuous heathens^ and is really a phenome- 
non in the history of mankind, (which I 
mention, only because it affords a collateral 
argunoient for the tmth of perhaps the only 
supposition by which it may be satisfactor 
rily explained ; the existence of such books 
as I have described, composed of fable 
joined with true history, and of false pro- 
phecies of great antiquity added to more 
ancient predictions of God's true prophets)^ 
will hardly bev a doubt Since it is the 
necessary consequence of principles which 
cannot reasonably be disputed, that in 
early ages the worshippers of the true God 
would use all means to preserve the me- 
mory of the first revelations, and that the 
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first idolaters retaioing a blind veneration 
for the^se ancient collectbns, when they no 
longer knew the real importance of them, 
would not be less careful to preserve the 
false oracles in which they equally betieved. 
If such books existed, it cannot bear a 
doubt that they made the ground-work of 
all the idolatrous worship of later ages, and 
together with the corruption, were the 
means of perpetuating some disguised and 
obscure remembrance of true prophecies. 
So wonderfully hath Providenee over-mled 
the follies and the crimes of men, render- 
ing ihem the instruments of his own pur- 
pose, and the means of general and lasting 
good. It was to the remains of these books 
which I have shewn you to have been in' 
fact the corrupted and mutilated records of 
the patriarchal church, that the Greek phi- 
losophers were probably indebted for those 
fragments of the patriarchal creed, from 

K 
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whidi they drew the just notions that we 
find scattered in their writings^ of the im^ 
mortality of the soul, a future retributian, 
the unity of the divine substanoe, and 
even of the trinity of persons. For of this 
the sages of .the Pythagorean and Platonic 
schools had some obscure and distorted 
apprehensions. And to no other source 
can we refer tbe-expectation that prevailed 
in tlfe heathen world at large, of a great 
personage to anse in some part of the £ast 
for the general advantage of mankind. 

And in this I think you will novt agree 
with me, if you bear in mind the fact that 
I set out with proving from historical evi- 
dence, that certain books which were pre^ 
served as a sacred treasure in the heathen 
temples, contained explicit prophecies of 
Christ ; which are more likely to have been 
ancient prophecies preserved in the, man- 
ner have described, though not without 
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& ihiittute of corruption, for which too I 
have accounted, than the involuntary efiu- 
fiions of the impostors of later ages, occa- 
sionally tittering true predictions under a 
compulsive influence of the divine Spirit: 
an opinion which, I aim persuaded, would 
never have been adopted, had not the se- 
vere notions that too long prevailed of an 
original reprobation of the greater part of 
mankind, made men unwilling to believe 
that heathens could be in possession of the 
smallest particle of true prophecy, and of 
course cut off all inquiry after the means 
by which it might be conveyed to them. 
Beside that, in all questions of difficulty, 
as this must be confessed to be, men are 
apt rather to consult their ease, by taking 
up with the first plausible solution their 
invention may devise, than to submit 
to the labour of an accurate investigation 
of facts, and a circumspect deductTon of 
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consequences. The fact, however, that 
books were preserved in the heathen tem- 
ples which contained true {N'opheciea of 
Christ, reats, as I have shewn you, upon 
the highest historical evidence. Nor does it 
rest 9lone upon the contents of those books 
which were preserved at Rome under the 
name of the Oracles of the Cumasan Sibyl ; 
the same perhaps might be established by 
another work, which was of no less autho- 
rity in the East, where it passed for the 
work of Hystaspes, a Persian Magus of 
high antiquity. I forbear however to ex- 
haust your patience by pushing the inquiry 
any farther, and shall now dismiss the sub- 
ject by cautioning you, not to take alarm 
at the names of a Sibyl or a Magus. I 
assert, not that any of the &.bled Sibyls of 
the old mythology uttered true prophecies, 
but that some of the prophecies which 
were ascribed to Sibyls were true pro- 
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phecies, which the ignorant heathens 
ascribed to those fabulous personages, 
when the trae origin of them was forgot- 
ten. For Hystaspes, I will not too confi- 
dently assert that he was not the compiler 
of the writings which were current under 
his name ; but I conceive he was only the 
compiler from originals of high authority. 
And a Magus, in the old sense of the word, 
had nothing in conmion with the impostors 
that are now called ma^cians. < The Magi 
irwere wise men who applied themselves to 
the study of nature and rehgion. The re- 
' ligion of the Persians in the latest age that 
can be given to Hystaspes, if it was at 
all tainted with idolatry, was only tainted 
in the first degree. And even in much 
later times Eastern Magi were the first 
worshippers of Mary's holy Child ; which 
should remove any prejudice the name of 
a Magus might create. 
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FOUR DISCOURSES 

ON THB 

NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE 

BT WHICH THB FACT 

OP OUR LORDS RESURRECTION 
IS ESTABLISHED. 



SERMON r. 



Acts, x. 40,41. 

'^ Him God raised up the third day^ and 
^^ shewed him openly ; not to all the 
^^ peopUy hut to witnesses chosen before 
''of God." 

The prop and pillar of the Christian's 
hope, (which being once removed the en- 
tire building would give way), is tlie great 
event which we at this season commenuv 
rate, the resimection of our Lord ; inso- 
much that the evidence of that fact may 
properly be considered as the seal of his 
pretensions, and of the expectation of his 
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followers. If, notwithstanding the pure 
and holy life which Jesus led, the subli- 
mity of the doctrine which he taught, and 
the natural excellence of the duties which 
he enjoined ; if after alj the miracleii which 
he performed, he was at last forsaken of 
the God to whose service his hfe had been 
devoted, if his soul at last was left in hell, 
and the Holy One of God was suffered 
like a common man, to become the prey 
of worms and putrefaction, then truly is 
our preaching vain, and your feith is vain. 
It is to no pm^pose that we exhort you to 
sacrifice present interest to future hope^; 
to renounce the gratifications of sense for 
those promised enjoyments in the presence 
of God ; to rely on his atonement for the 
pardon of involuntary offences ; and to 
tmst to a continual supply of the Holy 
Spirit, proportioned to the temptations 
which the world presents. It is to no pur- 
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pose that ye submit to a life of mortifica- 
tiojQ and coDstraiot, of warfare with the 
world and of conflict with the sensual ap- 
petite : It is to no purpose that jc stand 
in jeopardy every hour, in painful appre- 
hension of the wiles of the gre^t deceiver^ 
the treachery of your own unguarded 
hearts, and the sallies of uncanquered 
appetites. ^' If Christ be not risen from 
f ' the dead,'" all promises that are made to 
you in his name are vain, and the con* 
tempt of the present world is folly. If 
Christ be not risen from the dead, the con* 
sequence must either be, that he was an 
impostor J and that his whole doctrine was 
a fraud ; or if the purity of his life might 
still screen him from sq foul an imputation, 
and the truth of his pretensions be suppos- 
ed consistent with a feilure of his predic- 
tions in the most important article, you 
would only have in him a discoutaging 
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example of how little estimation in the 
sight of God is the utmost height of virtue 
to which human nature can attain. If 
neither the unspotted sanctity of our Sa- 
viour's character, nor his intimate union 
with the first principle of life itself, could 
give him a dehverance from the bonds of 
death, what hope for us who have neither 
daim nor plea but what is founded on the 
value of the Redeemer's sufferings ; no 
union with God but what we enjoy as the 
disciples and worshippers of his incarnate 
Son. But, beloved, ^^ Christ is risen from the 
^^ dead, and become the fim fruits of them 
" that slept." His resurrection was the 
accomplishment both of the ancient pro- 
phecies and of his own prediction ; a de- 
claraticm on the part of God that the great 
atonement was accepted; an attestation 
to the truth of our Saviour's doctrine and 
of his high pretensions ; a confirmation of 
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the Hopes of his followers, which renders 
it no less unreasonable, as the case stands, 
tQ doubx of the ultimate completion of 
his largest promises, than it would have 
been to hope, had his promises been ac- ' 
tuaily found to fail in so principal an in- 
stance. We have reason therefore to be 
thankful, that in the first preaching of the 
gospel Providence ordained that a fact of 
such importance should be accompaided 
with irresistible evidence. Nor can we 
better employ the present season, which 
the Church devotes to the commemoraticHi 
of this great event, than in considering how 
complete the evidence of the fact is, not- 
withstanding the cavils that may be raised 
against it. For this reason I have chosen 
for my text a passage of holy writ, in 
which, as it stands at least in our English 
Bibles, the evidence is set forth to* the least 
advantage. 
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The proof of the fiict aris€fs, we a*ft toW, 
fix>m the testimony of those, who, from the 
time of t>tir Lord'c^ first entrance on his 
mhiistry, had bera his constant attendants. 
Their report was, that the sepulchre in 
which his body had been laid, was found 
empty on the third morning from the day 
of hk crucifixion, notwithstanding the 
precaution which the Jews had taken to 
set sentinels to prevent a fraudulent remo*- 
Tal of the body by his disciples ; — that his 
resurrection was declared by angels to 
certain of hisVemale att^idants, who, for 
the purpose of embakning his body, made 
an eariy visit to the sepulchre ;-*-that he 
appeared to these women on their return 
to the city, and that same evening came 
unexpectedly upon the eleven apostles 
as they sat at meat ; — that for forty days 
after this he appeared fit>m time to time 
to the apostles, sometimes partaking of 
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their mealsy discoursing with them upon 
the propagation of the gospel^ and shewing 
himself alive by many in&llil)le proofed 

The credibitity of eridence in all cases 
arises firoiii the number^ the information, 
and the veracity of the witnesses. The 
number of the witnesses in the present 
case, if we reckon oidy the eleven apostles, 
(and many moie might be reckoned), was 
£u: greater than has ever been deemed sui-- 
ficient to establish a fact in a court of 
justice in the most intricate and weighty 
causes. Their mfwmatnn upon the general 
point in question^ ^^ that our Lord was 
^' seen alive aiter Ihs cmcifixiM),^ was the 
luost com{^bte that can be imagined : — 
The Y could not be mistaken in his person, 
who had so long and so constantly attend-- 
ed liim. The veracity of a witness is to be 
measured, not sintply by the proHty of his 
disposition and his habits of sincerity, but 
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by the motives which circumstances may 
present to him to adhere to the truth, or 
to deviate from it. No man loves felse- 
hood for its own sake : no man therefore 
deliberately propagates a lie, but for flic 
sake of some advantage to himself; and the 
advantage which a mahr^piirsues by false- 
hood, must always be sothething in the 
present world : His ease and security, or 
the advanoem^it of his fortune. For no 
one who looks forward toafiiture state, 
thinks that his interest there may be served 
by falsehood.* It always therefore hei^- 
tens the credit of a witness, if he is materi- 
ally a suflferer by the testimony which he 
gives, when he could not suflfer either in 
fortune, ease, or reputation, by a contrary 
testimony. The apostles asserted our Lord's 
ressurrection to their own loss, and at the 
hazard of their lives. To have denied his 
resurrection, at least to have disproved it, 
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^hkh the Upostles migbt easily have done 
had the thiiig been a fiction ; to have renr 
dered it in any high d^ree questionaUe, 
which any of the sqiostles might hare done, 
had not the guilt of fedsehood and prevari- 
cation seemed to . th^si a greater eviJ than 
any suffsiings which the powers of this 
world could inflict, had been the certain 
road to weakh and honours. 

To the;charms of weakh and honoiirs the 
aposdeft were not^inseosible;' it was eivi- 
deotly the hopes of. becoming the first 
ministers of theifirst Monarch upon earth 
which: at first attached the sons of uSebedee 
to their^ Master's service; . The .twelve were 
thrown into a ccmstematicm by our Lord^s 
reflection on the inconsistency of the love 
of xidies and. the piv^suit of {heaven ; con- 
sciousy no doubt, that they w»e not ex- 
empt from the desire of riches althou^ 
jiot born to the expectation of them ; and 

I 
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Simoa Ikceridi8oof^»d 9^ gnat aoiielj ht 
kmow what vnhiaUe aeqnttitioiiB iie mni 
to Bmke sn ow Land's aervaoc, in coiiiidtt^ 
mtiDD of the oAd cmsy boat land. taKenbd 
wto (his alU he caMed <liem) which iie had 
feft upoa l:be Galilean lake to follow Chii^ 
Nor were the apostles fcgardieas of mifim 
ing aad dang^. Their des^tiQa of oar 
Lord in the gandcnof GethseoMne shewed 
them by no meaiis unconoemed about the 
€a:fetjr of Ufaeir jowh pnsora. Not l^herp^ 
fycB to insist on the probitj of the.apoMfas9 
(which appears n many cinmiDsttuioes of 
the evai^i^fdioal ^histittj), their verudfy^ 
bf the dMiunstanees in which diey wien 
placed, is^ I maiaitaiD, midered unques^ 
tioiiable. The j penev«ed in an aaMsfera* 
tion which exposed diein to the hi^^tt»t in<* 
dignities and to Che cniellest penecution ; 
to the loss of fame, of pnopirart j, of liberty, 
and life, when a daoial or recantation 
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iii^t b^veaecuiied to tbem the mou Ub^o 
nJ newftrdfl and tbe most boooiua]^ dis* 
tuEuctbns which ^ jO»vour of piutoes wad 
ftslesraen could be^tovr . la every ciravor 
stance* t^nnefoie, for the vmnbtrti the in« 
fanaatient Bod the vcradty af-^ irit»CMe8» 
no testimiwj codd -suipeas ia its di^^nse 
1^ ciedifaiUty that vrlmh was home by the 
apostles to the fact of our I/HtdTs cesurreo* 
tion. 

It » a very ungulwr einemnstanoe in 
this testuneny, that it i» sueh as no length 
of time can Abminish. It is fowded upcm 
the universal principles of human natum^ 
upon maxiBis ^vhieh sure the same in all 
a^ea, and opente vrii^ equal strength io 
all mankind, ^ndm all the vaiietiios of tem* 
per and hahtt of cenMitittioe. So long as 
it idiaU be oontarary to the fint principjies 
of the human mind to d^j^t in felsi^iood 
for itB own sake ; so k>ng as it shall be 
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true that no man willingly propagates a 
lie to his own detriment and to no purpoie ; 
so long it ^ill be certain that the aposttes 
vreve 'serious and sincere in the assertidn 
of our Lord's resurrection,^ So long as it 
cdiall be absurd to suppose that twelve m«i 
could all be deceived in the person of a 
friend with whom they had all lived three 
yearS) so long it will be certain that the 
apostles were competent to judge of the 
truth and reality <rf the fact which they 
asserted. So long as it shall be in the na- 
ture of matn for his own interest and ease 
to be dealer than that of another to him- 
self, so long it will be an absurdity to sup- 
pose, that twelve men should persevere fof 
years in the joint attestationof a lie, tothe 
great detriment of every individual of the 
conspiracy, and without any joint or sepa- 
rate advantage, when any of them had it 
in his power, by a discovery of the fraud, 
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to advance his own fame and fortune by 
the sacrifice of nothing more dear to him 
than the reputation of the rest; and so 
long will it be incredible that the story of 
our Lord s resurrection was a fiction which 
the twelve men (to mention no greater 
number), with unparalleled fortitude, and 
with equal folly, conspired to support. 
So long therefore as the evangelical histcMry 
shall be preserved entire ; that is, so long 
as the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment shall be extant in the world, so long 
the credibility of the apostles' testimony 
will remain whole and unimpaired. As 
this circumstance, to have in itself the 
principle of pernianency, never happened 
to human testimony in any other instance, 
this preservation of the form and integrity 
of the apostolic evidence, amidst all the 
storms and wrecks which human science, 
like all things human, hath in the course 
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of ages undergone, is, like the preservation 
of the Jewish nation, something of a standi- 
ing miracle. It shews, in the original pro* 
pagation of the gospel, that contrivance 
and forecast in the plan, that power in tlie 
execution, which are far bejond the natural 
abilities of the human mind, and declares 
that the whole work and counsel was of 
God. 

It may seem perhaps that the veradtj 
of the apostles, in the report of dur Lord^s 
resurrection, is too hastily concluded fiom 
the hardships which they incurted by their 
constancy in the asseveration. Weakh 
and power are not the only objects to 
which men will sacrifice their ease, their 
fortuiies, and their lives. That personal 
consequence which is acquired by bold 
and arduous undertakings, and the i^une 
which follows them in after a^, sat 
sought by some as the highest good ; and 
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asitbas ambition is incident to the most 
generouS' and the most active minds, it is 
in thu punuitthat we see men the most 
ready to encounter danger and renoance 
cnfojrment* Tlie hononr of being long re- 
membered as tile foimders of a sect might, 
with men of a certain turn of mind, be a 
motive to mdune a)! the hardships which 
the aposties underwent. It must be con<- 
SMsed, that men will sacrifice much to 
rescue their memories from oblivion, and 
that the &me of being tiie first teachers of 
a new philosophy or a new religion, wiU, 
by its singularity, be jH^ferred to any other 
by minds of a particular complexion* — 
But of all men that ever lived tiie aposties 
were perhaps the least likely to be touched 
witii this ambition. Their hirth was mean, 
their <xcupation laborious, their hi^est 
attainments were probably no more than to 
be able to repeat the ten commandments. 
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and to have learned by rote some of the 
£rst principles of the Jewish faith. . Such 
men were likely to be strangera to the pside 
of learnings and the ambition of. inTeiition 
and discovery. At least, tl^at twelve /mei^ 
of their condition should be found iBr any 
one country, at any one time, inflamed with 
this passion in the degree in. which they 
nayust all have been, if. it was the (ninciple 
which produced their unanimity and fismf* 
nes6 in the propagation of a fiction at all 
hazards ; that but one of the twelve should 
prove , false to so strange a combination ; 
that he in a fit of despair and remone^ the 
etfect of his treachery, should liang himself, 
and dying by his own hand, not die withput 
evident signs of God's anger pursuing him 
in his last moments ;— *all.this seems a much 
greater improbability thsLn the extraordir 
nary fact which is supported by their tes- 
timony. It might seem less f^^travagant^ 
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to suppose, that, the sanguine hopes which 
they had conceived, of the advancement of 
their own fortunes in the kingdom of that 
temporal Messiah which they had expectr 
ed in our Lord, together with his promise 
of rising on the third day after the death 
which be foretold be was to suffer, (to 
which promise, however, as well »s to the 
prediction of his deaths the fact seems to 
laethey had given litde attention) : It might, 
I say, be less extravagant to suppose, that 
this repeated promise of our Lord's, toge- 
th^ with their own hopes of advancement 
uk his temporal kingdom, mi^t make them 
aft^ hu$ death an easy prey to the art of 
some new impostor, who might take ad- 
vantage qf some general resemblance in 
hinad^elf to the . person and features of the 
blessed Jesus, to personate their crucified 
Master. This might seem a supposition 
less extravagant than the former, that the 
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apostles were mpp&rted m the asseveratum 
of a falsekaod hy an amHiion seldom ind- 
dent to men of low birih and mean attain^ 
mmis. But tfae &ct is, that the evangelical 
history equally excludes the one and the 
other suppo^ion. If diere was any thing 
df fraiid and delusion in the story of our 
Lord's resuirectioa, it is vecy evident the 
apostles must have had a principal share 
in tkt contrivance ; if his rerorrection was 
a fiction, the body was conveyed away in 
the night. 

The report of his resurrection was spcpad 
^rly in the next morning by some of lus 
female disciples ; their tale was presently 
confirmed, not indeed in tiie whole» but in 
some collateral and secondary circum- 
stances, by the testimonies (^St Pet^and 
St John. Some few hours after, Peter 
vouches that he had seen our Saviour. In 
die afternoon two of the disciples bring 
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the news to the apostles^ dbat lliey had met 
with him in their way to a village in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem; andthejie* 
late, that they had no sooner recognized 
his person than he suddenly disappeared. 
Tlieir tale was hardly finished when Jesus 
in person salutes the company. From this 
time ten of the eleven apostles are loud in 
the assertion of his recovery from tlie 
grave; and^ a week after^ the eleventli is 
cured of his affected mcraduhty, and joins 
in the report of his associates. Tlieapostleii, 
either separatdy or in company, convene 
with him repeatedly. He tells thetn that all 
power is given him ux heaven and in earth ; 
he fimndQy invests them with a commission 
to preach the gospel to the whdie world, 
and to form a universal church, open to 
all nations; at last he leads them out to 
Bethany, and there, in the act of bestow<« 
ing on them a sdemn benediction, he was 
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raised from the earth and carried to heaven 
in their sight. Of the four writers who 
have transmitted this Btorj, two, Matthew 
and John, were apostles. The other two, 
Mark ^nd Luke, by the consent of all an* 
tiquity, wrote under the inspection of 
apostles, — Mark under the direction of St 
Peter, Luke of St Paul. The credit there- 
fone of the aposdes is pledged for the par- 
dculats of the narrative; and whether we 
consider the story in itself, or the writers 
rf the story, it is evident, that if it was at 
all a fiction the apostles had a principal 
share in the fabrication of it. But since 
the apostles had no motive to fabricate the 
lie, or to persevere in the propagation of 
it, since the force of temptation dnew the 
other* way, that is, to induce them to deny 
the fact^ or desist at least from the avowal 
of it ; 'that is, since their veracity in this 
particular instance at least is unqiie»tion* 
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able, itfi^ows, that if ^ir report.wa&a 
fiction, it was not of their invention; and 
yet it has been ahewn^ that in the invention 
they must have had a principal part. A 
fictionnot coined by thetn^ and ofifhicb 
they weke still: the «€Diners, is sui^y the 
fictibn: df a. fictioii, thi3 dveam^ of' a disteai't 
pered brain. - So ahat i£ any human tmti^ 
mony ever attaincad the^tettainty of demon- 
stration, tit* is in this^ inskande of our I^ord^s 
resurrection; which is established with far 
^^eater certauity by the evidence of the 
apostles; than any othef iaot in the whole 
compass of history, sacred or..pro&ne; 
Thus complete and perfect is the testimony 
of the twelve apostles to the matter .ii) 
question. But a greater testimony >is yet 
behind. 

Let it be supposed that the apostles, to 
avoid the infamy of having been them- 
selves deceived, might conspire to propa- 
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gaije the deliunoDy and either &bncated the 
stocy of our Lord'si murroction wkh all 
its circtmiBtaiices, or entered into the Tiews 
of some pew deoeiFer vHbio had the lesciu^ 
tioa to personate Jesas after his cmcifiKiMi. 
Whence tiien was ifethat this deceit obtain* 
ed the testimony of the Holy Sptrit? The 
eonounent testimony of the apostks dotemr 
selves and the iloly'iSfuity form Ae eyi* 
d^ice of our Locd'sinstinecdon. ^^'He 
*^ shall testify of.nie,'' said .oor Lord hefoie 
he suffered^ ^' and ^e also shall hear wifp 
*^ ness/' That notable miracles \¥Bre done 
by the aposdes ia the nasK of the liwd 
Jesus was ao laanifest to all (hem iJbaC 
dwelt in Jerasalem, that the bitterest ene^ 
mies of their doctrine ccmld not deny it ; 
nor was it ever daiied by the infidds of 
antiquity » On die contrary^ their attempt 
to account for it by the power of magic^ is 
a confession of the &ct; and while the 
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&ct 18 ooQ&uied, the coadinion ftflmihe 
Ibct is ob^ioufi and ineiviable. To lefef 
^ tniiadbs, mhkh iraoe lonoii^ m^ con^ 
fifmatioii of la.docabriiie whidi wentflocdie 
eriirpaliim' of ^«»y awimptiop' imtumsJi 
aodiR wottbip^ jvodto tiler testaUbfament 
0^ a practioid reiligion ^f good waABisptmg^ 
kig Aom an acdim fidtii, to'the<0ptm !of 
dehincm, ifta rabtecftige Jfadurfdelity which 
that spirat/cmiy conld m^ggoAj 

I have now briefly^ indeed^ aad in a susi* 
Huury way, but more paefeieularly ifaan I 
llioii^t to di!^ httd befikte you the irvefiaiH 
gabk and permaiieiit natue of die testis 
i^ny by whieh the faist of onr Lwd's re» 
sunection is snpjported. It is my inlBii- 
tiou to discuss a certain objection to this . 
evidence^ as the evidence is stated in my. 
test, which must be aHcwed to be very 
plausible in die first appearance of it I 
mean to shew, that it is the necaKsary con- 
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sequenoe of otfkaiii circumsfanoes, which 
indiBpeasably requine that the evidence of 
the remirrectiaa should he just what it is ; 
insomuch that the proof would be mlnr 
weakened than improved by any attempt to 
cmnplete it in the part in which it is sup* 
posed to be deficient. But this I shall re^ 
serve for future discourses. Meanwhile 
you wiU reitiemibear, that the entire evidence 
of our Lord's resurredtion cmisists of two 
parte ; the testimony of the apostles, and 
the • testimony, of the . Spirit. : The testi- 
mony of the apostles is the most complete 
that human testiiaitony ever was ; the testi- 
mony of the Spirit is unexceptionable. 
The fact tharefbre is established. So cer- 
tain as it is that Christ died, so certain it 
is that he is risen. He died for our sins, 
he is risen for our justification. And re- 
member, that the only purpose for which 
Christ died and xose again was, that we. 
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eBlightened by his doctrine, edified by his 
example, encouraged with the certain hope 
of mercy, animated by the prospect of 
eternal glory, ^' may rise from the death 
of sin imto the hfe of ri^teousness/^ 
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Acts x. 40,41. 

'^ Him God raised np the third da^^ and 
^^ shewed him openly; not to all the 
*' pei^ky but unto witnesses chosen he- 
'' fweofGrodr 

The return of the season devoted by the 
church to the solemn commemoration of 
our Lord's glorious resurrection seemed to 
admonish us, that we should direct our 
attention to the evidence by which the 
merciful providence of God was pleased 
to confirm 60 extraordinary a &ct. The 
entire evidence consists of two branches : 
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It iff in part humane and in. part divine. 
The attestation of the apostles to the fact 
makes the human part of the eridence; 
the testimony of the Spirit in the miracu- 
lous pollers eiercised by the apostles was 
drrine. The human part is what is chiefly 
to be examined ; ibr the credibility of tkat 
being once established, the force of the tes- 
timony of the Spirit is obvious and irre- 
isstible: For, provided the iact be once 
established, thM such miracles were per- 
formed by the apostles, these miracles were 
manifestly the ^* witness of God'' which he 
feore to his own Son. The historical evi- 
dence of the fact lies in the testimony of 
the apostles themsdves, and in the con- 
cession of their adversaries. The hitman 
* 

testimam/y therefore, the testimony of the 
apostles, is to us, who were not eye wit- 
nesses of die miracles which tl^y per- 
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ibrmed, the groimd-work of the whole 
evidence, . 

. In my last discourse I explained to you, 
in a summary way, that the credibility of 
this, testimony arises from the number^ the 
infarmationj and the wrad^jrof the wit- 
nesses. Their number^ more than is re- 
quired by any law to establish a fact in a 
court of justice ; their iftformution infalli- 
ble, if an infallible knowledge of their 
Master's person was the result of an at- 
tendance upon him for tliree years ; their 
veracity^ by the circumstances in which 
they were placed, is rendered imquestion- 
able : So that in this singula^ instance, if 
in any, the evidence of testimony emulates 
the certainty of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, I shewed you, that the testimony 
of the apostles to the fact of our Lord's 
resurrection is not more extraordinary idi 
the degree than in the permanency of the 
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credibility which belongs to it. It is not 
only so constituted that it must have been 
satisfactory and irrefragable at the time 
when it was delivered, but so immutable 
are the principles on which the credit of it . 
stands, that by no length of time can 4t 
suffer diminution. What it was to the con- 
temporaries of the apostles, the same it is 
to us now in the end of the eighteenth 
century ; and so long as the historical 
books of the New Testament shall be exr 
tant in the world, (and to suppose that a 
time shall come when they shall be no 
longer extant, were, I think, to mistrust 
our Master's gracious promise); so long 
as these books then shall be extant, so long 
the testinjony of the apostles shall preserve 
its original credibility. 

Another circumstance must be mention- 
ed, not less extraordinary than the perma^ 
nent nature of the testimony, which may 
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be called the popularity of the evidence. 
It is not always the case that a proof built 
on true principles and sound in every part, 
which, when it is narrowly examined, must 
of consequence be satisfactory to men of 
knowledge and discernment, is of a sort to 
be easily and generally understood. For 
the most part, perhaps, the proof of fact is 
a thing more remote from popular appre- 
hension than scientific demonstration : For 
the connexion of an argument is what 
every one naturally and necessarily per- 
ceives ; but between a fact and the testi- 
mony of the witnesses who affirm it, there 
is indeed no physical and necessary con- 
nexion. A witness may speak rashly, 
without a sufficient knowledge of the fact 
which he pretends to assert, or he may 
speak falsely, contrary to his knowledge. 
Thus the folly and the vices of men have 
rendered it for the most part very difficult 
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to pMteire, how the certainty of a feet 
arises from the attestations given to it ; and 
to appreciate the credibility of historical 
evidence is becoxne a task for the highest 
and most improved abilities; requiring a 
certain dexterity and acuteness of the mind 
in detecting great fallacies, and in reconcil- 
ing seeming inconsistencies, which is sel- 
dom to be acquired in any considerable 
degree but by a practical familiarity with 
the habits of the world, joined to an siccu- 
rate and philosophical study of mankind. 
And accordingly we see, that men of the 
slowest apprehension^ if they have had but 
a sufficient degree of experience to make 
them jealous of being imposed upon, are 
always the most averse to beHeve extra- 
ordinary narrations. But in the case be- 
fore US9 no extraordinary penetration is re^ 
quisite to perceive the infallibility of the 
evidence. Every man has experienced the 
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certainty with which he distingaisfaes tl^ 
person and the features of a friend. £v«y 
one knows how dearly he loves himself; 
with what reluctance* he would sacrifice 
his ease and expose his perscm in any pro- 
ject, from which he expected no return 
of profit or enjoyment. And with this ex* 
perience and these feelings, every one is 
qualified to sit in judgment upon the fact 
of our Lord's resurrection, and to d^de 
updn the evidence. And in this circum* 
stance, no less than in the permanent 
nature of the evidence, we may see, and 
we have reason to adore the hand of Pro- 
vidence. For to what can we ascribe it 
but to the over*-ruling providence of God, 
that while the proof c^ historic facts is, for 
the most part, \)f the most intricate and 
embarrassed nature, the most extraoidinary 
event which history records should be ac- 
companied with a proof as universally p»- 
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spiciious aa the fact itsdif is ioteresdng? 
Every maa bom into the woild is interested 
in the event which has opened to us all 
the gate of heaven. And the evidence 
which accompanies the fact is such, that 
every man bom into the>waiid is in a ca^ 
pacity to derive conviction firom it 

Notwithstanding, however, the soJidity 
and the general perspicuity of the proof 
considaoed in itself, it may seem to lie open 
to a considerable objection. Many ob^ec* 
ti<»s have indeed bee^ brought against it 
Some have been taken from the varieties 
with which the fouF evangelists relate the 
first declaration of the event by the angels 
to the Galilean women at the sepulchre. 
These I consider as cavils rather than ob- 
jections. Every s^ttentive reader of the 
gpc^l knows, that the female fdlowers of 
our Lord were numerous. He will easily 
discover, that these numerous female fel- 
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lawen had made m appoiounent to meet 
at the sepulchre at an early hour of the 
fifBtdajr of the week^ for the purpose of 
embalming the body; a business which the 
intervention of the Sabbath had obliged 
them to postpone* He will e^ily imagine 
that these women.would be lodged in dif- 
feceilt parts of the city, and. of consequence 
would come to the sepulchre in several 
parties and by d^itent paths ; that they 
arrived all early/ but not exactly at the 
same time. Be wiH perceive, that the 
detachments of the heavenly squadron, the 
angels who attended on this great occasion^ 
to whom the business was committed of 
frightening the Roman sentinels from their 
firtation, of opening the sepulchre for the ad- 
mission of the women, and of announcing 
the resurrection, became visiUe and invisi- 
ble at pleasure, and appeared to the women 
of the different parties, as they successively 
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arrived, in diflferent forms, and accosted 
them in different words ; and in this way the 
first evidences of the fact were multipliedy 
which had been single, had the women all 
arrived in a body at the same instant, and 
seen all the same vision!* Each evange* 
list, it may foef supposed, has confined him- 
self to that part of the story which he had 
at the first hand firom the women who had 



^ The conpeny which taw whal is cebted by .Si MaUbew* 
(of which company Mary Magdalene, although meotiOQ^ by 
the evangelist, was not I think incladed), went by a path 
which M to the frotA of the aq^tiicbity and ctiiie within sight 
of it early enough to be witnesses to the descent of the angtl, 
the flight of the guard, and the removal of the stone. White 
these dimgs passed, Mary Magdalene with her party were 
coming byanotbar path which led muod the back part of 
the sepulchre, and came not within sight of the entrance of 
the sepulchre till the first pliity had left it. They therefore 
no sooner came wkhm sight than they saw that the stone was 
removed, and Mary Magdalene immediately ran back to 
inform Peter and John of her suspicions. The rest. of the 
womni of that party proceeded to the sqndchrt, eoteied it» 
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fksst fallen in his way, and each woman re- 
lated what she hersejf had seen and heard, 
which was different from what had been 
seen and heard by the women of another 
company. These few simple observations, 
as they reconcile the narratives of the seve- 
ral evangeKsts with each other, and the 
particulars of each narrative with ibe gene- 
ral fact in which they all consent, dissipate 



aiid were assured of our Lord's reMrrectwn by the angel, 
whom they found witbiu the tomb in the manner related by 
St Marie. Presently after these women had left the sepulchre, 
Peter and John arrived, followed bj Mary Magdakne ; for 
she hastened back to the sepulchre when she apprised the 
apostles of her fears. After Mary Magdalene, waiting at the 
sepulchre, had seen our Lord, and was gone away lo carry 
his message to the apostles^ Luke'd women artWe, and are Uh 
formed by two angels within the tomb. In the interval be- 
tween our liord's appearance at the sepulchre to Mary Mag- 
dalene, nnd the anival of Luke's party, he appearad to Sl 
Matthew's party, who were yet upon the way back to the- 
city. For that the appearance to Mary Magdalene was the 
first, St Mark testiied. 
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any objections that may be raised from tlie 
varieties of their stor j. The objection 
which I purpose to consider, in the first 
&ce of it is far more spedoas. It seems 
to arise spontaneously from the state of the 
evidence which is given in the text, and 
thus throwing itself in the way of every one 
who reads the Btt>le> or who hears it read, 
it aeems to be a stumbling-block in the 
way of the believer, which it is our duty, if 
God shall give us the ability, to remove. 
"Htm hath God raised up, and shewed 
** him openly; not to all the people, but to 
** witnesses chosen before of God/' 

' The sekctian of witnesses carries, it may 

« 

be said, no very fair appearance. Jesus 
was seen alive after his crucifixion, but he 
was seen, it should appear, by those only 
who had been his early associates, who had 
been employed by him to travel over the 
country as his heralds, proclaiming him as 
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the long expected Messiah^ who by the eyent 
of hu» public and igQomiiiioi]& end were 
involved in geocnral conteinpt and ridicule. 
Why was he not she^wn to:all tiie people, 
if the identity: of hie perscm would stand 
the test of a public exhibition? . Was it 
not more likely, thst; the Jewia<di poople 
would be sooner. vconvinced by his own 
public appearance than hy the report of 
those who had long been caDsidei:ed as the 
£rst victims of his imposture, or, the sworn 
accomplices of his fraud ? The most in- 
credulous of his enemies had declared they 
would believe in him, if they might but see 
him descend from the cross* Would they 
not much more have bdieved had they 
seen him on the third day arisen from "die 
grave? Were the Jewish people kindly 
treated when they were punished for their 
infidelity, of winch they might have been 
cured, had the evidence been affiorded 
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them whiefa in to ^traordkiaiy a> case 
ll»y inigbt masonaUy dbhiGpid t' In stndi 
acase, ihe.OHOidB>^df itntiveases bangsa 
suspicion on their Vlkdei ti^tiiiiofi;f ; a* smv 
nite that they wfere choteii, not of God, 
but of theiiifteke8:^Ad.>th£tiF oonfedenttes. 
Perhaps they jprelenM'pi^rBeculiony ividi 
the fame attentHnf^ it, tb 'Security accam- 
{lanied with eontempt ; and they pretended 
a selection <£ themseiv^ to be witnesses 
on the part of heaven^ to give the better 
^^olouf to. the lie whidi they yritfd detav 
tnined at all hazards td maintain. 

This imperfection, as it may sean, in die 
proof of our Loitf s resurrection, was not 
overlooked by the infidds of antiquity. 
it was urged in one of the first written at- 
tacks upon Christianity ; ai«i Origen, whose 
elaborate confutation of that able adver- 
sary is still extant, allows that the objec- 
tion is not contemptible. . The fact which 
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creates the wbok difficulty (that Jesus was 
not seen ia public after his intermentX 
seems v indeed confessed io the text, and 
coBfirmed in gaieral by the evangelical 
history. Neyartheless, this fact . is not to 
be admitted without some limitation. We 
read in St Paul's finst episde to the Corin- 
thiaas of a certain s^pearance of our 
Lord to more than five hundred bnetbrea 
at once. So large a company is not likdiy 
to have been assembled in a house, nor is 
it. likely that they met by accident ; the as-* 
sembly must have been called togeth» for 
some express purpose; and what purpose 
so likely .as to receive the satisfaction 
which was absolutely afforded them, of be- 
holding with their own eyes their crucified 
Lord restored to life ? Nor is it to be sup- 
posed, that an object of the human size 
and form could bei seen distinctly by five 
hundred persons all at once, but by day-* 
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figlit. Here then is one appearance of our 
Lord, in which no circumstance of privacy 
couid be^ pretended. It was by day-light ^ 
in the open air. Notice had been given 
of ihe time and place of the appearance. 
The notice which drew together so nume- 
rous an assembly, at a distance from the 
captal, or any populous town, must have 
been very public ; and from a sight to 
which five hundred brethr^ were admit- 
ted, it is not easy to concme that any who 
were not brethren, if they were pleased to 
r^air. to the appointed jAnce^ at the ap- 
pointed time, could be excluded. Indeed, 
if this appearance of the five hundred re*- 
corded by St Paul, was the same with 
that on the Galilean hill recorded by St 
Matthew, which is the opinicm of the most 
learned critics and divines, and is highly 
probable, because the appearance on the 
Galilean hill was an appearance at a set 
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time and place, as that to the five hundred 
must have been; — ^if these^ I say, were 
one and the same appearance, it is certain 
that our Lord was seen upon this occasion 
by some who were not brethren. For Si 
Matthew relates, that when Christ was 
seen and worshipped on the Galilean hill, 
^* some doubted/' Not some <Mf the ele* 
ven who are mentioned in the preceding 
Terse, for the eleven doubted not. Tho- 
mas was the last of the eleven to beheve, 
yet Thomas ceased to doubt upon our 
Lord's second appearance in the evening 
assembly, on the Sunday se'enight after 
his resurrection. Nor is it likely that 
doubters should be included by St Paul 
in the number of those whom he dignified 
with the appellation of brethren. This ap- 
pearance therefore in Galilee was public, 
not to the disciples only, but to a {Nromiscuf- 
ous multitude of disciples and of doubtful 
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unbelieving Jews. The assertion therefore 
of my text, that Christ, raised from the 
dead, was not shewn openly to all the peo- 
ple, is to be understood with some limitar- 
tion. Once he certainly was shewn openly, 
p^haps not ofbener than once ; and if once 
or twice more, still his appearance was not 
public compaied with the unreserved man- 
ner of his conversation with the world 
during his triennial ministry. He resorted 
not daily to the temple ; he preached to 
no multitudes in the fields ; he performed 
no public miracles ; he held no public dis-* 
putations ; he was present at no wed* 
dings ; he ate not with publicans and sin- 
ners. They were only his chosen witnesses 
to whom ocular proof was repeatedly given 
that he was indeed alive again. In a ge- 
neral way of speaking, it is to be confess- 
Ved that he was not shewn openly to all the 
people. But what if the assertion were 
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txue in the iitmost sense in which the ad« 
versary would wish it to be accepted? 
What if it were granted, that the pretend* 
ed appearances after the interment were 
not pubUc in any single instance ? It will 
follow that our Lord, if he was really alive 
again, was not seen by many : What oi 
that ? Is it a necessary consequence that 
he was not seen by some ? Is the no evi- 
dence of the many who saw him not, and 
have therefore nothing positive to say 
upon the question, to overpower the expli* 
cit assertions of those who depose to the 
fact of repeated appearances? It will 
hardly be pretended that the bare fact, that 
he was not seen by the many, amounts in 
itself to a proof, that the story of his resur^- 
rection was a fiction. 

But it is supposed, I apprehend, that 
had the resurrection been real, public ap^l^ 
pearances would have heightened the proqf 
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of it ; and that, on the other hand, if the 
thing was a fiction, the conceabnent of the 
person who was made to pass for Jesus 
among the credulous disciples, was a means 
of preventing a detection of the fraud* And 
it is thought unreasonable to suppose, that 
the belief of so extraordinary a thing should 
be required of the world on the part of 
heaven. Without the highest proof that could 
be given, or without a fair submission of 

* the evidence to the strictest scrutiny. The 
objection, therefore, is this, that the proof 
which is produced of the fact is less than 
might have been procured had the thing 
averred been a reality, and that, such as it 
is, it was not submitted at the time to the 
examination of the public. In my next 
discourse I shall endeavour to shew you, 
that the objection is of a sort to deserve 

^less attention than you may at first ima- 
gine, even if what it presumes were true, 
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that the frequency of public appearances 
would have been a means of heightening 
the evidence of fact on the one hand, or 
of detecting an imposition on the other* 
Secondly J I shall shew you that both these 
presumptions are indeed erroneous : That 
an open conversation with the world would 
neither have added to the proof of a real 
resurrection, nor contributed to the detec- 
tion of a counterfeiL And afler all I shall 
shew you, that frequent pubhc exhibitions 
of the person after the resurrection, if they 
could have heightened the proof of the fact, 
had been on other accounts improper. In- 
somuch, that what the story might have 
gained in credit by an addition of testi-- 
mony, it would have lost in another way, 
by an impropriety and inconsistency which 
might have been charged upon the conduct 
of our Lord. ^^^^ '^ ^ "' ""' '^ 
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Meanwhile^ if it should occur to you to 
wonder that Jeaus, afl^r .his resunrection» 
should not be shewn openly, but to chosen 
witnesses, remember, that by the ftinda*- 
mental maxims of the doctrine which Jesus 
preached, it is the priyilege of the " pure 
" in heart" and of them only, to see God. 
In some sense, indeed, God is seen by all 
mankind, and by the whole rational crea- 
tion. God is seen by all men in his works, 
in thcf fabi:ic and the motions of the ma^ 
terial world. " The heavens declare the 
^' S^ry of God, and the firmament sheweth 
" his handy-rwork/^ The very Devils see 
him in his judgments : Wise men see him 
in his providential government of human 
actions, in the rise and fall of states and 
empires : The pious believer sees him with 
the eye of feiith, in the miraculous support 
and preservation of his church from the 
attacks of open enemies, the treachery of 
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false friends, and the intemperate or the 
lukenrarm zeal of. its weaker members. He 
sees him with the intellectual eye, discern- 
ing, in part at least, liis glorious perfections ; 
and they, and only they, who thus see him 
now, shall at last literally see the majesty 
of the Godhead in the person of their glo- 
rified Lord. By the lost world Jesus shall 
be seen no more, . except as he hath been 
seen by the unbelieving Jews, in judgment, 
when he comes to execute vengeance on 
them who know not God and obey not 
the gospel; but if any man keep his say-' 
ing, he shall be admitted to his presence, 
'* that where his Saviour is, there he may 
" be alsa'' 



SERMON III. 



Acts, x. 40,41. 

'^ Him God raised up the third day^ and 
^^ shewed him openly ; not to all the 
^^ people^ but unto witnesses chosen be^ 
'' fore of God/' 

In my first discourse upon this text I en- 
deavoured to explain to you the credibility 
of the testimony which was borne by the 
apostles to the fact of our Lord's resurrec- 
tion; its original credibility at the time 
when it was delivered; its undiminished 
credibiHty in all succeeding tunes ; and the 
universality of the proof, not only as it 
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must subsist to all ages» but as it is accom- 
modated to all capacities. 

In a second discourse, I stated some of 
the principal objections which our adver- 
saries have raised to elude the force of this 
invincible proof I shewed you the futi- 
lity of those which are taken from a pre- 
tended disagreement of the evangelists, in 
tibeir relation of the manner in which the 
discovery was made to the women who 
visited the sepukhie on the Sunday morn- 
ing. I shewed you, that tlie whole force 
of these objections rests on a very impro- 
bable supposition, which has not the least 
countenance in the circumstances of the 
story^ that the numerous female followers 
of our Lord went all in one body to the 
sepulchie, that they all airived at least in 
the same instant of time, and ail saw the 
mme vision. Admit only that the women 
went in diflfaent parties, that they arrived 
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sbme a iitde eariier some a little later, and 
that the attending angels shewed them* 
selves to the different companies in diffe- 
rent forms, and accosted diem in different 
words, and you will find no disagreement 
of the four evangelists, no differences in 
their relation which should affect the credit 
of their testimony to the general fact 
Their several narrations harmonize as dif* 
ferent parts of one story, each rdatibng the 
particular part which he could best attest. 
I engaged in a more particular discus- 
sion of an objection, m the first &ce of it 
far more specious, founded on the acknow-* 
ledged concealment of the person of Jesus 
after his resurrection. Forty days elapsed 
before he took leave of tius suUunary 
world by an ascension to heaven in the 
si^t of his apostles. In the interval he 
was seen repeatedly by than and by other 
disciples ; but it seems to be acknowledged 
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in the text, that he was not shewn openly 
to all the people. 

I shewed you, that the assertion that he 
was not publicly seen is to be understood 
with certain limitations. That once at 
least our Lord was shewn openly to as 
many as thought proper to repair to an 
appointed place. The circumstances of 
this appearance will not admit of the sup- 
position that any were excluded from the 
sight, unless the body in which he was 
seen by the five hundred was, upon this 
occasion, visible only to the brethren. A 
supposition in itself not absurd, perhaps 
not improbable, were it not set aside by 
St Matthew's testimony, that he was ac- 
tually seen by some at least who were not 
brethren, by some who doubted while the 
eleven worshipped. He was therefore, 
upon this occasion, visible to all without 
distinction. 
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Of any other public exhibidon of the 
person no trace is to be found in the his* 
tory of the forty days. And if we might 
suppose it to have been once or twice re- 
peated^ still hb appearance was not puldic 
compared with what it had been during his 
triennial ministry. Nothing like an open 
familiar conversation with the world can 
be pretended or indeed supposed. It must 
be confessed, with a certain hmitation, that 
he was not shewn openly to all the people. 
To the rulers of the people he was never 
shewn at all. His single public appearance 
was not in the metropolis or its vicinity, 
but in a remote comer of Galilee, where 
his fiiends and followers were the most 
numerous, and his enemies in the least 
credit. Insomuch, that even in this in- 
stance there was something of a selection 
of spectators ; and the candid beUever, by 
the evidence of the gospel history itself, is 
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reduced to a concession, (a concession, 
however, in which he will find cause to 
glory), that whatever reality there may be 
in the story of his resurrection, Jesus ever 
after it shunned the public eye. 

It is imagined by the adversary, that had 
the resurrection been real, public appear- 
ances would have heightened the proof of 
it ; and that, on the other hand, if the thing 
was a fiction, concealment of the person 
was a means of preventing a ready detec- 
tion of the fraud. And he thinks it unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that the beUef of a 
thing so extraordinary should be required 
of the world on the part of heaven, without 
the highest proof that could be given, or 
without a fiiir submission of the evidence, 
such as it might be, to the severest scru- 
tiny. The sum of the objection then is 
this, that the proof which is produced of 
the fact 16 less than might have been given 
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had the thing avened been a reality, and 
that, such as it is, it was not fairly sul>- 
mitted at the time to the examination of 
the public. 

I come now to shew you, as I engaged 
to do, JinU that the objectiyon is really 
of a sort to deserve little attention, even if 
what it presumes were true, that the £»- 
quency of puldic appearances would have 
heightened proof on the one hand, or faci^ 
litated the detection of fraud on the other* 

Secondly^ That the objection is errone- 
ous in both these suppositions. 

And when I shall have thus overturned 
the objection, I shall shew you, that with« 
out any r^ard to what the proof of the 
&ct mi^t have gEuned by the frequency 
of public appearances, or what it might 
lose by the want of them, other considara« 
tions rendered it improper and indecent, 
that our Lord arisen from the grave should 
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renew his open conversation wth the 
world in general. So that, be the force of 
the objection what it may, if there be any 
truth in our Saviour's high pretensions, 
any thing of reality in the evangelical 
scheme c^redemptioni his resurrection, be 
it ever so much a fact, must in the nature 
of the thing be obnoxious to this objection. 
That Christ should rise from the dead, and 
that risen he should converse openly and 
familiarly with the woild in the manner in 
which he did before his passion, these two 
things are incompatible ; so that if both 
appeared as facts upon the sacred records, 
the proof which it is supposed might have 
accrued to the resurrection from the fre* 
quency of public appearances, would have 
been overpowered by the general incohe- 
rence of the story. 

First, I say, the objection, were the as- 
sumptions true on which it rests, would be 
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of litlJe weight The reality of a fact is 
aJways to be measured by the positive 
proof on one side or the other, which is 
really extant in the world. If no proof is 
found but i^bat is in itself imperfect, as 
when the witnesses seem too few, or their 
reports contradictory, th^ fact is question- 
aUe. But if any propf exists in itself un- 
es^ceptioDable^ the thing is not to be ques* 
tioDed for the m^ere want of other proofe, 
which m^i living at a distance from the 
time and the scene of the business, may 
imagine it might have had. Men are very 
apt to lose sigjbt of this principle. They 
are apt to amuse themselves with a display 
of their sagaqlty, (for sjoch they think it), 
in alleging the proof that might have been, 
when thdir penetration would be better 
shewn in a fair examination of what is ac- 
tually extant. They are not aware, that in 
thus opposing proof which is not, to that 

M 
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which is, they are' really wei^iing a i^iia-^ 
dow against a substance; tthd tliat the 
highest argument of a t^eak mitid^ (ati iitor 
putation which they most drfead), is not^to 
feel the force df present evidencei Thus 
it is, that '^ professiag themselves wise they 
^' beciHue fobb/' This is ah answer which 
will apply on every occasion^ when men 
resist the conviction of a proof in whidi 
they can discover no fallacy or imperfeo* 
tion, upon a piet^ice that some collateral 
proof of the same fact, which would have 
been more satisfactory, is wanting. An 
objection of this sort is always frivoknis^ 
even when it is true that thel required protf, 
had it been extant, woidd have been more 
satisfactory than any that is found, provid- 
ed what is fomid be in ils^a just proof, 
true in its principles, coherent in its parts, 
and fair in its condusions. 
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But, seeandhfj I affirm; thatiki the pav« 
ticular case be&oe m, the requirod proof 
which ils supposed to beiwsntiiig^ had it 
beeo'giveii^ wofuld haine iieen no addition 
to the evidence^ of the .thing in que9ti(»). 
If our LoTd -resUly imseifrom thegrave, a^. 
we beiieve fae did^itbeevideocie of the Ifhct 
would not have faeen^ heigfatraed by repedt^ 
ed public appearances tO'^e Jewish peo- 
ple. It is evident, that to haare seea him 
ever so often after his renrrectionr^- would 
hELve qualified iho one to be a witness of 
the fact, who had not such a previous 
knowledge of his peison. as might enable 
Inm to perodve and latlest ih idenlity. 
Peihaps we may insist Upon > another ca>- 
cumstanoe^ that i every one pretending to 
avouch the resmrectiQny should have been 
an eye-witness of the cradfixion. For the 
fact to be attested is, tibat this same man 
" was dead and is alive again/' But in 
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the innumerable multitude thai was assem- 
bled to behold the tragic scene on Calvary, 
how many may be supposed to have had 
such a view of the divine Sufferer as might 
bring them acquainted with his peraon? 
The far greater part not only saw him at a 
distance, but in the tuipult which would 
attend the . dismal . spectacle, they. . would 
never get a steady view : They would, now 
and then catch a momentary glimpse of a 
part only of his person, which they wonld 
lose again before any distinct impression 
could be made. Those who saw the whole 
transaction fix>m the most advantageous 
stations would see the chedis pale, the fea- 
tures convulsed, the whole body (Hstorted 
with the torture of the punishment. Those 
who saw the very beginning of this horrid 
business, who saw Jesus before he was fas- 
tened to the cross, would see him exhaust- 
ed with the mental agony m die garden, 
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worti down with the fatigue of his long ex- 
amination, and with the pain of those pre- 
paratory inflictions, which, by the Roman 
law, by the terms of which he suffered, 
were the constant prelude to a capital exe- 
cution, and in this instance had not been 
spared. Nor would the spectators be suf- 
ficiently composed, agitated as they all 
would be, some with the horror of the 
scene, some with pity of his suflferings, 
some with joy for the success of their in- 
fernal machinations, under one or another 
of these various emotions, none would be 
sufficiently composed to observe and re- 
mark the peculiarities of his person. In- 
somuch) that of those who saw him now 
for the first time, few, perhaps, had he ever 
been seen by them again, would have 
known him from either of the malefactors 
who were made the companions of his 
agonies. 
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. It may seem, perfaaps, that at the time 
of our Saviour's cmdfixion his pefsoa most 
have been generally well known among die 
Jews, when, ibr a longer tone than three 
years, he had sustained the public dm* 
meter of a teacher and a prophet. He had 
been much resorted to for the fame of his 
doctrine and for the benefit of his miracles, 
as wdl as for an opinion which, to the 
moment of his apprehension, prevailed 
among the common people, that he would 
{NTove the long expected deUveier of the 
nation. It may be pr^umed^ therefore, 
that many who saw him expire on the 
cross were previously well acquainted with 
his person. But if it be considered, that 
during the whole period of his ministry 
he was constantly in motion, travelling 
from place to place ; that the multitudes 
that followed him whenever he appeared 
in public were for the most part numerous, 
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to the amount of sev^^l thousands, it will 
seem impiobable that the number of those 
could be gceat, who had the good fortune 
toget a distinct sight of him oflener than 
ooce 10 the whole course of his triennial, 
tninistry . 0£ coosequence, it is improbabte 
that many beside his constant followers 
knew him wdl enough to identify his per*- 
son. They who had not this distinct kno^^- 
le^eof his persout however frequent the 
public appeanmces had been afler the re*- 
surrection, were not qualified to be wH-- 
H€s$es of the fiict e?en to themselves. The 
conviction that the person whom they now 
saw alive was the same person who had 
been put to death, they must have owed 
to the attestations of those who knew him 
better than they. And the few who might 
be the best acquainted with his' person still 
wefe not qualified to be witnesses of his re- 
mtreciwn to the warU, unless their know- 
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ledgeofthe person was itself a fact of public 
notoriety. For to establish the cradit of a 
witness, it is not sufficient that he be really 
competent to judge for hims^ cf the lear 
lity of the fact which he takes it upon hin 
to attest, but his competency m the matter 
must be a thing generally kno^im andun*- 
derstood. Now this was the case of the 
apostles. It is a notorious faicX^ that they 
could not be incompetent in the knowledge 
of their Master's person presented to their 
senses* But the same thing, although it 
might have been equally true, could ihh 
be equally manifest of any who had pre^ 
tended to join in their altestation, from a 
knowledge of his person acquired in acci* 
dental interviews^ of which the reality was 
known only to themselves. Their testi- 
mony would rather have discredited the 
cause than beightened the evidence ; as in 
all cases, the depositions of witnesses sus^ 
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pected of incompetency have no effect but 
to create a prejudice against .the fact which 
they assert, and to diminish die force of 
better testimony, which, kft to itself, would 
haxe produced conviction. 

It appears, therefore, upon a nice dis* 
cussioQ of the question, that the evidence 
which we actually have of otur Lord^s re- 
surrection, in the testimony of the chosen 
witnessesyis indeed the greatest of whi(^ 
the fsLCt i& liaturaUy capable. No other 
could have been transmitted • as ori^nal 
testirocmy to posterity, no other could have 
been' satis&ctory to the puUic at the time. 
The demand of frequent public exhibitions 
of the person is die demand of folly ; not 
perceiving the distinction between a just 
proof, by which a fact may be established, 
and those vague repoi*ts which every one 
adopts and no one owns, which serve only 
to multiply dbubt smd to propagate tincer- 
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tainty. Public appearances could have 
added nothing to the testimony of the cho- 
sen witnesses. By destroyii^ the precision . 
of the story, they might have diminished 
the efficacy of its proper evidence. The 
conviction to be derived from theu would 
have been appropriated to the few who 
had a distinct knowledge of our Saviour's 
poson, and the whde benefit of their con- 
viction would have been confined to thenoh 
selves. If it should seem that sudi persons 
had. a right to the evidence of then: own 
senses, because they were qualified to re- 
ceive it, the principle periiAps might be 
doubted^ for the testimony of the apostles 
was of no less force with respect to these 
persons than to the rest of the world ; and 
I cannot see that any man in any case has 
a right to move than proof. Yet it may 
be presumed, that a pravision was merci- 
fully made iot their particular conviction. 
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bjthe appearance in Galilee. It is re* 
Hiarkable at least, that the provinoe where 
our Saviour's person must have been the 
most generally known, was chosen for the 
scene of the single public exhibition. The 
testimony of sense was, by this choice of 
the place of appearance, made as general 
as a sin^e appearance could make it ; and 
move perhaps was not to be done ion: the 
satisfection of individuals, without hazard* 
ing the credit of the public evidence. . 

For the same reasons for which £nequent 
public appearances would not have heights 
ened the evidence of the fact, if the resuF* 
rection was real^ they would have contri- 
buted nothing to the detection of the fal- 
lacy, had it been a 'fiction* Those to 
whom the living person had been unknown 
were as ill qualified to deny as to affirm 
the idaatity; and any whose knowledge 
of the pesrsoQ had been so acquired as not 
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to be notorious to the pubKc, however 
they might decide upon the fact for them- 
selves, their testimony on either side was 
insignificant. At the same time, an ap- 
pearance in iGalilee, the province where 
the fiimily bf the real Jesus lived, where 
the whole of his own life had been passed 
before the commencement of his nunistry, 
and the greater part of it after^vards ; where 
he performed his first mhacles, and deli- 
vered his first discourses; a public ap- 
pearance in this part of the country, at a 
set time and place, was a step on which 
an impostor hardly would have risked his 
credit. 

Thus it appears, that the objection to 
the fact of our Lord's resurrection, arising 
from the concealment of his person, spe- 
cious as at first it seems, rests upon no 
solid foundation. The feet being of such 
a nature, that however unreserved the ex- 
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hibition of the person had been, its evi- 
deaoe miist still have rested on the testi- 
mony o£ ohoeen witnesses, which, notwith- 
standing any frequency of public appear- 
ancesi, would still have been the single 
proof. For to the perfection of this proof 
taken by itself, the certainty of the fact 
must still have been , proportional. Had 
it been imperfect, public appearances 
oould not have supplied the deficiency. ' 
Perfect as it is^ ite validity is nothing 
weakened by the mere absence of insig- 
nificant attestations* . 

Thereiwere, perhapis, among the enemies 
of our Lord some who were well acquaint- 
ed with his person. Such were many of 
the Pharisees with whom he disputed, the 
chief priests before whom he was exa- 
mined, Herod and his courtiers, Pontius 
Pilate, and the great officers of his train. 



\ 
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It may be imagined that many, if not all 
af tfaese^ would have been converted by re- 
peated public appearances after the resw?* 
rection. Their attestations would cer-* 
tainly have carried consideraUe wei^t; 
and infiddity may dream, that it is a sus« 
picious circumstance that the method was 
not taken which might have procured so 
important an addition to the evidence^ 
and to any but an impostor must have 
ensured success. The trudi is, that afi 
this evidence would have consisted in the 
testimony of particular persons ; and any 
testimony of particular penons which the 
frequency of pubUc appeannces might 
have procured, would still have been the 
evidence of chosen witnesses. To ask, 
therefcxe, why the evidence of the Pha* 
risees or the priests, of Herod on the Ro^ 
man governor, was not secured, is only 
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to ask, why the choi^n witnesses were 
iiot other than thej ai^? or why the ntqnr 
her was not nkultiplieii ? It might be suf-* 
fideiit to reply, that the numba wasmoie 
than sufficient, that the persons chosen^ 
for their competency and veracity, were 
unexcepticmable. But a special reason 
will appear, why the rulers of the Jews 
were not admitted to the honour of bear- 
ing witness to him whom they had cru- 
cified and slain, when I come to all^e 
the particular considemtions which, with- 
out regard to what the proof of the fact ' 
might hitve gained by the frequency of 
pubHc appearances, or what it may have 
lost by the want of them, rendered it im- 
proper that our Loid, arisen from the 
gtuve, should resume his open conver- 
sation * with the world. Improper in 
that degree, that in the same sense in 

3 
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which we say of God that he cannot be 
unjust or cannot lie, it may be said of 
Christ that he could not, after his resur- 
rection^ be openly conspicuous to all the 
people. 



SERMON IV. 



Acts, X. 40,41. 

*^ Him God raised up the third day^ and 
^^ shewed him openly ; not to all the 
<< people^ but unto witnesses chosen be^ 
" fore of God" 

We are still upon the propriety of a selec- 
tion of witnesses to attest the fact of our 
Lord's resurrection. In my last discourse 
I discussed the objection which may be 
brought against the fact, from the acknow- 
ledged concealment of the person. The 
whole force of the objection rests on an 
assumption, that the frequency of public 
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appearances, on the one hand, would have 
heightened the evidence of the fact if it 
were real ; on the other, would have be&a 
a means of detecting the fallacy had it 
been a fiction. I have shewn you that 
the objection is of a sort to deserve httle 
attention, were the assumption true : Be- 
cause the reality of a fact is always to be 
raeaaured by the positive proof, on one 
side or the other, whieh is really extant in 
the worid ; wfaidi is never to be set aside 
by the mere absence of another proof, 
which men, living at a distance from the 
time and scene of the transaction, may 
imagme might have been had. For this 
indeed, were to make the caprice of meii 
the standard of hiatoric tmth. 

I shewed you farther, that the assump- 
tion on wloch the objection is built is fake 
in both its branches : That the £requency 
of public appearances would have been no 
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means of heightening evidence or of detect- 
ing fallacy. It is essentially necessary to 
the proof of any fact by testimony, that 
the witnesses should be chosen. Witnesses 
muBt be chosen who are competent to tht 
knowledge of the thing which they attest, 
and whose ccmipetency is itself a fact of 
puMic notoriety. In the case in question 
witnesses were to be chosen who had a 
distinct knowledge of the person of Jesus 
before his passion, and of whom it was 
pubhcly known that they had this previous 
knowledge of the person* I shewed you 
that this was likely to be the case of very 
few among the Jews, except our Lord's 
constant followers, and certain leading per- 
sons in the faction of his persecutors. A 
particotar reason why the latter were ex- 
cluded from the honour of bearing their 
testimony to him whom they had perse- 
cuted and slain, wiH presently appear; 
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for I come now to the last part of the task 
in which I am engaged, which is to shew 
you, that, without any regard to what Ac 
proof of the fact might have gained by the 
frequency of public appearances, or what 
it might lose by the want of them, other 
considerations rendered it improper and in- 
decent that our Lord, arisen from the 
grave, should renew his open conversation 
with the unbelieving world ; — ^improper in 
that degree, that in the same sense in which 
we say of God that he cannot be unjust 
and cannot lie, it may be said of Christ 
that he could notj after his resurrection, 
be universally and ordinarily conspicuous 
to all the people. And this indeed is the 
only answer which Origen thought it worth 
while to give to the . objection brought 
against the feet of the resurrection from 
the concealment of our Saviour's person. 
He is at no pains to shew, what he want- 
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ed not acuteness to discern, or eloquence 
to persuade, that the evidence of the fact 
could not have been heightened foy any 
frequency of public appearances ; but, as 
if he would allow the advantage resulting 
irom th^m to the proof to be any thing 
the adversary might be pleased to suppose, 
he rests his reply on the sole consideration 
of an unseemliness in the thing required, 
constituting wlmt may be called a moral 
impossibility* 

To understand this, it will be necessary 
to consider the manner of our Lord's ap- 
pearance to his disciples after his resurrec*- 
tion. We shall find, even in his interviews 
with them, no trace of that easy familiarity 
of intercourse which obtained between 
them before his death, when he condescend* 
ed to lead his whole life in their society, 
as a man living with his equals, Had the 
history of his previous life been as myste* 
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riously obscure, as that of the forty days 
between the resurrection and ascension k 
in many circumstances ; had his previous 
habits been as studiously reserved, proof 
would indeed have been wanting that he 
had ever sustained the condition of a mor-» 
tal man, and the error of the Docetae, who 
taught that he was a man in appearance 
only, might have been universaL But the 
truth is, that the scheme of redemption re^ 
quired, that before the passion the form of 
the servant should be predominant in the 
Redeemer's appearance ; that after his re* 
surrection the form of Grod i^uld be con* 
spicuous. Accordingly, throughout bis 
previous life his manners were ^ve but 
unreserved, serious rather than severe; his 
deportment highly dignified, but unassum* 
ing ; and the whole course and method of 
his life was unconcealed, and it appears to 
have been the life of a man in every cir<* 
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cumstance. He had a home at Caper* 
naum, where he lived with his mother and 
h^ family, except when the stated festivals 
called him to Jerusalem, or the business of 
his ministry induced him to visit other 
towns. When he traveled about the coun- 
try to propagate his doctrine and to heal 
those that were vexed of the Devil, the 
evangelical history, for the most part, in- 
fixVM us whence he set out and whither 
he went; and with as much accuracy as 
can he expected in such compendious com- 
mentaries as the gospefe are, we are in- 
ibnaed of the time ci his departure from 
oae place and of his arrival at another. 
We can, for the most part, trace the road 
by which he passed; %ve can mark the 
towns and viHages which he touched in 
his way ; and in many instances we are 
told, that in such a place he was entertain^ 
ed at the house of such a person. Upon 
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these journies* he was attended by the 
twelve and other disciples, and except 
upon one or two very extraordinary occa^ 
sions, he travelled along with them, and 
j.ust as they did. Upon some occaaions 
his awn body was the subject of his mirar^ 
culous power. In its natural constitutioo,. 
however, it was plainly the inortal body of 
a man. It suffered from inanition, from 
fatigue and external violence, and needed 
the refection of food, of rest, and sleep: 
It was confined by its gravity to the earth's 
surface : It was translated from one place 
to another by a successive motion through 
the intermediate space : And if in a few 
instances, and upon some very extraordi^ 
nary occasions, it was exempted from the 
action of mechanical powers, and divested 
of its physical qualities and relations, — as 
when, to escape from the malice of a 
rabble, he made himself invisible, . and 
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when he walked upon a stormy sea ; these 
were the only instances of our Lord's mira- 
culous powers in his own person, which 
no more indicate a preternatural constitu- 
ticHi of his body, than his other miracles 
indicate a preternatural constitution of the 
bodies on which they were performed. 
Hiat he walked upon the sea is no more a 
sign of an uncommon constitution of his 
own body, which sunk not, than of the 
water which sustained it. In every cir- 
cumstance therefore of his life^ before his 
passion, the blessed Jesus appears a mortal 
man. An example of virtue he indeed 
exhibited, which never other man attained. 
But the example was of human virtues ; 
of piety, of temperance, of benevolence, 
and of whatever in the Ufe of man k^laud- 
able. Before his resurrection it was in 
power only, and in knowledge, that he 
shewed hitaisdf divine^. 
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After his resurrection the change is w<»<^ 
decful. Insomuch tliat, except in certain 
actions which were done to give his disci- 
pies proof that they saw in him their cm* 
cified Lord arisen from die grave, he seems 
to have done nothing like a common man* 
Whatever was natural to him before, seems 
now miiaculous ; what was before miracu- 
lous is wm natural. 

The change first appears in the manner 
of his fesurrectioD. It is evident that fat 
had left the sepulchre before it was open* 
ed. An angd^ indeed, was sent to roll 
away the stone, but this was not to let tiie 
Lord out, but to let the women in. Fm 
no sooner was the thing done than the 
angd said to the women, ^' He is not here, 
^^ he is risen ; come and see the place 
" where the Lord lay/' St Matthew's 
women saw the whole process of the open- 
ing of the sepulchre, for they were there 
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before it was opraed. They felt the earth- 
quake; — ^they saw the angel of th^ Lord 
descend from heaven ; — ^they saw him roll 
away the vast slone which stopped the 
mouth of the sepulchre, and, with a threatu 
ening aspect, seathimself upon it ; — they 
saw the sentinels fall down petrified with 
fear. Had the Lord been waiting within 
the tomb for the removal of the stcme, 
whence was it that they saw him not walk 
out ? If he had a body to be confined, 
he had a body to be actually visible ; and 
it is not to be supposed, that with or with* 
out the heav^y guard which now attend* 
ed him, he was in fear of being taken by 
the sentinels and put a second time to 
death, that for his security he should len* 
der himself invisdi^. But he was already 
gone. The huge stone, which would have 
barred theur entrance, had been no bar to 
his escape. 
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With the manner of leaving the sepuU 
chre, his appearances^ first to the women» 
afterwards to the apostles^ correspond* 
They w»e for the most part unforeseen 
and sudden ; nor less suddenly he disap- 
peared. He was found- in company with- 
out coming in, he was missing again with* 
out going away. He joined, indeed, the 
two disciples on the road to Emmaus, like 
a traveller passing the same way ; and he 
walked along with them, in order to pre^ 
pare them by his conversation for the evi- 
dence which they were to receive of his 
resurrection. But no sooner was the dis- 
covery made, by a peculiar attitude which 
he assumed in the breaking of bread, than 
he disappeared instantaneously. The same 
evening he presented himself to the apostles, 
at a late hour, assembled in a room with 
the doors shut ; that is» fast made up with 
bolts and bars, for fear of a visit from the 
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unbelieving Jews, their persecutors. To 
him who had departed from the unopened 
sepulchre it was no diflSculty to enter the 
barricadoed chamber. From all these cir- 
cumstances it is evident that his body had 
undergone its change. The corruptible 
had put on incorruption. It was no longer 
the body of a man in its mortal state ; it 
was the body of a man raised to life and 
immortaUty, which was now mysteriously 
united to. divinity. And as it was ^by 
miracle that, before his death, he walked 
upon the sea, it was now by miracle that, 
for the conviction of the apostles, he shew- 
ed in his person the marks of his suffer* 
ings. ^ 

Consonant with this exaltation of his 
human nature was the change in the man-* 
ner of his life. He was repeatedly seen by 
the disciples after his resurrection ; and so 
seen as to give them many infallible proofs 
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that he was the very Jesus who had suf* 
fered on the cross. But he lived not with 
diem in fomiUar habits. His time^ for the 
forty days preceding his ascension, was 
not spent in their sodely. They knew 
not his goings out and comings in. Where 
he lodged on the evening of his resurrec- 
tion, after his visit to the apostles, we read 
not; nor were the apostles themselves 
better informed than we. To Thomas, 
who was absent when our Loid appeared, 
the report of the rest was in these words, 
" We have seen the Lord/' That was all 
they had to say : They had seen him, and 
he was gone. They pretend not to direct 
Thomas to any place where he might find 
him and enjoy the same sight. None of 
them could now say to Thomas as Nathar* 
niel once said to Philip, ** Come and see.^ 
On the journey from Jerusalem to Galilee 
he was not their companion, — ^he went 
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before them. How he went we are not 
informed. The way is not described : The 
places are not mentioned through which 
lie passed : Their names are not recorded 
who accompanied him on the road, or who 
entertained him. The disciples were com* 
manded to repair to Galilee. Thej were 
not told to seek him at Capernaum, his 
former residence, or to inquire for him at 
his mother's house. Thej were to assem« 
ble at a certain hill. Thither thej repair- 
ed ; they met him there ; and theie they 
worshipped him. The place of his abode 
for any single ni^t of all the forty days is 
nowhere mentioned ; nor, from the most 
diligent examination of the story, is any 
piace of his abode on earth to be assigned. 
The conclusion seems to be, that on earth 
he had no loi^r any local residence, his 
body requiring neidier food for its subsis- 
tence, nor a lodging fcnr its shelter and re- 
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pose: He was become the inhabitant of 
another region, from which he came occa- 
sionally to converse with his disciples. His 
visible ascension, at the expiration of the 
forty days, being not the necessary means 
of his removal, but a token to the disciples 
that this was his last visit ; an evidence to 
them that the heavens had now received 
him, and that he was to be seen no more 
on earth with the corporeal eye till the res- 
titution of all things. 

I might have been less particular in the 
detail of circumstances which lead to this 
conclusion, had it appeared in our English 
Bibles, as it does in the original, that St 
Petei: roundly asserts the very same thing 
in the words of my text, " Him God rais- 
^* ed up the third day,^' says St Peter, " and 
" shewed him openly ,'' as our English 
Bibles have it, ^^ not to all the people/' 
But here is a manifest contradiction. Not 
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to be shewn to all the people is not to be 
shewn openly. To be shewn openly/ there- 
fore not to all the people^ is to be shewn 
and not to be shewn at the same time. 
The literal meaning of the Gxeek words is 
this,* " Him God raised up the third day, 
" and gave him to be visible/' Not openly 
visible ; no such thing is said ; it is the very 
thing denied: But " he gave him to be 
"visible/' Jesus was no longer in a state 
to be naturally visible to any man. His 
body was indeed risen, but it was become 
that body which St Paul describes in the fif- 
teenth chapter of his first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, whiqh having no sympathy with 
the gross bodies of this earthly sphere, nor 
any place among them, must be indiscer- 



* £t dedit eum manifestum 6en.—Vulg. £t dedit eum 
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nible to the human organs, till they shall 
have undergone a similar refinement. The 
divinity united to the blessed Jesus pro- 
duced )n a short space that change in 
him, which in other men, according to the 
mysterious physics of St Paul, must be the 
effect of a slower process. The divinity 
united to him having raised him on the 
third day from the grave, in a body incor- 
ruptible and invisible, gave him to become 
visible occasionally, not to all the people, 
but to his chosen witnesses ; to those who 
were chosen to the privilege of beholding 
God face to face in the person of his Son, 
of attesting the fact of Christ's resurrection, 
and of publishing through the world the 
glad tidings of the general redemption. 

Thus, you see, every appearance of our 
Lord to the apostles after his resurrection, 
was in truth an appearance of the great 
God, the Maker of heaven and earth, to 
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mortal man. The conferences, though 
frequent, seem to have been short, and 
upon each occasion mixed with that con- 
descension which was necessary .to give 
the disciples sensible evidence of the reality 
of the resurrection. We discover much 
of a reserved dignity in his deportment ; a 
tone of high authority prevails in his lan- 
guage, and something profoundly myste- 
rious in hi^ actions. His familiar conver- 
sation with the world before his passion 
was a principal branch of his humiliation ; 
and his humiliation was an essential part 
of those sufferings by which the guilt of 
man was expiated. But the atonement 
being once made, the form of a servant 
was to be removed ; Christ was to reassume 
his glory, and to be seen no more but as 
the only begotten of the Father. 

Would you now ask, why Jesus after 
his resurrectipn was not rend^ed visible 
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to all the people? Will you not rather 
stand aghast at the impiety of the question.? 
Ask, why God is of purer eyes than to 
behold .iniquity ? Ask, why he who con- 
versed with Abraham as a man talketh 
with his friend, conversed not but in judg- 
ment with the vile inhabitants of Sodorii ? 
Ask, why Moses only of all the cohgiega- 
tion was allowed to enter- the thick dark- 
ness where God was ? The appearances 
to the apostles after the resorrection, were 
of the same kind with ihe appearances 
in the earliest tiges to the patriarchs: and 
the chosen rulers of thes Jewish nation. 
He who, to converse with Abraham," veiled 
his glory in a traveller's dis^guise; he- who 
appeared to Joshua under the walls .of 
Jericho in the habit of a warrior, with his 
sword ready drawn for the attack ; he who 
was seen by Gideon and Manoah in the 
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fauman foirra ; the same shewed himself at 
the sepulchre to Mary Magdalen in the 
form of a gardener, to the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus as a wayfaring man^ 
to the eleven separately, or altogether, in 
.various forms at various times ; upon every 
occasion,, in^ the manner of his appearance 
manifesting his exaltation, and yet finding 
means" to afford them satisfactory proofs 
that he was the same Jesus who had died. 
It is true, that in those earlier ages the 
ever blessed Son of God appeared in a 
body assumed, it is probable, for each par- 
ticular occasion, whereas his appearances 
aftei* the resurrection were in that perma- 
nent body to which, after Mary's concep- 
tion/he was inseparably united* But this 
circumstance may hardly be supposed to 
make any material difference. The dif- 
ference, whatever it may seem, was over- 
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looked by St Paul,* who, in the 15th chap- 
ter of his first epislie to the Corinduaiis, 
enum^Bting thepiiocipal appearances after 
the resurrection, doses the catalogue with 
the appearance to himself which wrought 
his conversion. The mention of this, as 
the last in order, shews that he considered 
it as of the same kind with att the rest. 
Bat this appearance to St Paul was an 



* The argomeDt drawn, id this paragraph, from the appear- 
aoce to St Paul, may aeera io some degree precarioas. Be- 
cause it may be thoaght uncertaio, wbetlier the appearance 
mentiooed 1 Cor. xv. 8. be that on the road to Damascus, or 
the vision afterwards in the tempk. This latter was a visiou 
to the apostle in a trance. It appears not certainly that Jesus 
was in this instance seen in the human form ; but the con- 
trary appears not. However, as the apostle saw this vkion 
in a trance, it seems more reasonable to understand what is 
said I Cor. xv. 8. of the appearance on the road to Damascus, 
when the apostle was in no trance. For what men see en- 
tranced is generally deemed less real than what they see in 
their natural state, and less fit to be alleged in evidence or 
argument. 
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appearance of the Lord in glory. It was 
no less an appearance of God, in the form 
of God, than that to Moses at the bush. 
St Paul saw nothing but that tremendous 
light, which struck himself and his compa<* 
nions to the ground. He saw not the man 
Jesus, he saw only the light — ^the token of 
the divine presence ; and from the midst 
of that light he heard the voice of Jesuis 
speaking. Yet this appearance, in which 
the human form of Jesus was not rendered 
visible, is mentioned as the last instance 
in which Jesus was seen after his resurrec- 
tion ; which proves, that all the rest in 
which the human form was seen, were con- 
sidered by the apostles as, equally with 
this, manifestations of tlie Deity. 

Tliis circumstance, the confessed divi- 
nity of the person who appeared, was the 
obstacle to public appearances. The Jew- 
ish nation, in the rejection of our Lord, 
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had filled the measure of its guilt. They 
were cast off. God no: longer held his 
visible residence among them ; and henoe«- 
fbrward be was to be found only in the 
Christian church. Onr Saviour had ac^ 
cordingly pubUdy warned the Jews, when 
he was led to crucifixion, that .^ they should 
^ see' him n&.more'' till -they should be pre-, 
psffed to acknowkd^ his authority. He 
had privajtdy toki the apostles that ^ th^g 
^^ should see him again^but thets>orld should 
^ see him no more/' In conformity with 
these predictions of hk own, and with 
the whole plan of revelation, his single 
public appearance after the resurrection 
was not at Jtsrusalera, but in a remote 
comer of Galilee, which was in spme 
degree a selection of spectators^ It is 
remarkable, that Ananias tells St Paul 
that God had chose?i him to see the Just 
One. In short, from every circumstance 
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of die story of the forty days which mter- 
ve&ed betweeujour Locd's resurrection and 
his visible ascension, fixHn the assertion of 
my text^ and £rom the intimations of other 
passages of Scripture^ it is evident, that 
bur Lord, ansen from the grave, could not 
be shewn openly to all the people: He 
cotild notiresume hiis familiar conversation 
with the world; because they who may 
be admitted to this immediate communion 
with the Deity, must be persons distin- 
guished by their godly dispositions from 
the mass of the corrupt world, and chosen 
by. God himself to so high a privilege. 
* Hence we are taught the universal im*- 
porfeance of the precept "so oflen inculcated 
upon the Israelites under the law, and 
adopted by St Peter as a general maxim 
of the Christian's duty, " Be ye holy, for 
" I, Jdiovah, your God, am holy/' If the 
want of holiness excluded the mass of the 
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Jewish people from that sight of God» in 
the person of our Lord, which was granted 
to the iapostles and other believers here on 
earth, and from the benefits whidi that 
sight might have conveyed to them, — the 
testimony of their own senses to the truth 
of our IxMtl's pretensions, and the cer- 
tainty thence arising of the salvation of the 
iiEdthful ; much more tdiall the want of holi- 
ness finally exclude finom the si^t of God 
in heaven, and from that fulness c^joy 
which shall be the portion of those who 
shall be admitted to his presence. To see 
the Godhead in the person of our Lord, is 
proposed to the Christian's hope as the 
highest privilege of the saints that shall 
overcome. The phyi^cal capacity of this 
vision, is placed by St John in a resem- 
blance and sympathy that the glorified 
bodies of the saints shall bear to the body 
of our Lord in glory. ^' We know,"" says 
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St Johii, " that Trhen be shall appear ire 
^^ sbUi be like him f we must be like him, 
** because we shall see faim as he is/' St 
Paul speaks with no less confidence of the 
resemblance we shall bear to him. ^^ Our 
" Lord Jesus Christ/' he says, " shall change 
" our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
*^ like unto his glorious body, according to 
" the workings whereby he is able to sub- 
** due all things to himself/' Or, as the 
passage might more properly be rendered, 
" Who shall cause the fashion of our body 
'^ of humiliation to be made like unto his 
" body of glory, according to the energy 
'^ of his power of subduing all things to 
^^ himself/' This transformation of the 
bodies of the faithful, by the power of our 
Lord, requires a previous transformation 
of the mind to a resemblance of him, by 
faith in his word, by reUance on his atone* 
ment, by conformity to his precepts, and 
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imitation of his example. For he thai 
hath this hope in him, of being transformed 
into the likeness of his: Lord, of seeing him 
as ho now is, and of standing for ever, in 
his'presence '; he that hath this hope " puri- 
" fieth himself as he is pure." ~ • 



FIVE SERMONS. 



SERMON I. 



Psalms, xcvii. 7. 
" Worship him all ye gads/* 

It should be a rule with every one who 
would read the Holy Scriptures with ad- 
vantage and improvement, to compare 
every text, which may seem either impor- 
tant for the doctrine it may contain, or 
remarkable for the turn of the expression, 
with the parallel passages in other parts of 
holy writ; that is, with the passages in 
which the subject-matter is the same, the 
sense equivalent, or the turn of the expres- 
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sion similar. These parallel passages are 
easily found by the marginal references in 
the Bibles of the larger form. It were to 
be wishedi indeed, that no Bibles were 
printed without the margin. It is to be 
hoped that the obje^ction obviously arising 
from the necessary augmentation in the 
price of the book, may sometime or other 
be removed by the charity of religious as- 
sociations. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge could not more 
e&ctually serve the purpose.of their pious 
institution, than by applying some part of 
their funds to the printing of Bibles, in 
other respects in an ordinary way, for the 
use of the poor, but with a full margin. 
Meanwhile those who c£|.n afford to pur« 
chase the larger BiUes should be diligent 
in the improvement of the means with 
which Providence has .furnished them. 
Particular diligence should be used in 
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cmnpaiing the parallel texts of the Old and 
the New Testamenti. When you read the 
Old Testament, if you perceive by the 
margin that any particular passage is cited 
in the New, turn to that passage of the 
New to which the margin refers, that you 
may see in what manner, in what sense, 
and to what purpose, the words of the 
more ancient are alleged by the later 
writer, who, in many instances, may be 
supposed to have received clearer Hght 
upon the same siU>ject : On the other hand, 
when in the New Testament you meet 
with citations from the Old, always con^ 
suit the original write)r, that you tnay have 
the satisfaction of judging. for yourselves, 
how far the passage alleged miEikes for the 
argument which it is brought to support. 
In doing this you will imitate the example 
of the godly Jews of Beroea, which is re- 
corded with approbation in the Acts of 
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the Apostles, who, when Paul and Silas 
reasoned with them out of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, dearly setting be- 
fore them the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, and the accomplishment of those 
prophecies in Jesus, whom they preached, 
** searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
" these things were so/^ These Bereean 
Jews compared the parallel passages of 
St Paul's oral doctrine with the written 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. And we 
fuw should with equal diligence compare 
the written doctrine of Si Paidy and of his 
fellow4abourer8, with the writings of the 
Old Testament. It is incredible to any 
one, who l\as not in some degree made the 
experiment, what a profidency may be 
.made in that knowledge wh^h maketh 
wise unto salvation, by studying the Scrip- 
tures in this manner, without any other 
commentary or expositioa than ^diat the 
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different part^ of die sacred volume muto- 
aJly furnish for each other. I will not 
scruple to assert^ that the most illiterate J 
Christian, if he can but read his English 
BiUe^ and will take the pains to read it in 
this manner, will not only attain all that 
practical knowledge which is necessary to 
his salvation^ but^ by God's blessing, he 
will become learned in every thing relating 
to his religion in such d^ree, that he will 
not be liable to be misled, either by the 
refined arguments or by the false assertions 
of those who endeavour to ingraft their 
own opinion upon, the oracles of God. 
He may safely be ignorant of all philoso- 
phy except what is to be learned from the 
sacred books; which indeed contain the 
highest philosophy adapted to the lowest 
apprehensions^ He may safely remain 
ignorant of all history, except so much of 
the histoiTjr of the first ages of the Jewish 
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and of the Christian church as is to be 
gathered from the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testamrat. Let him study 
these in the manner I recommend, and 
let him never cease to pray for the illumi- 
nation of that Spirit by which these books 
were dictated ; and the whole compass of 
abstruse philosophy and recondite history 
shall famish no argument with which the 
perverse will of man shall be able to shake 
this learned Christian's faith. The Bibje 
thus studied will indeed prove to be what 
we Protestants esteem it, a certain and suf- 
ficient rule of faith and practice, a hdmet 
<^ salvation, which alone may quench the 
fiery darts of the wicked. My text, I trust, 
will prove a striking instance c^ the truth 
of these assertions. 

If, in argument with any of the false 
teachers of the present day, I were to 
allege this text of the Psalmist in proof of 
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our Lord's divinity, my antagonist would 
ptobably reply, that our Lord is not once 
mentioned in the psalm ; that the subject 
of the psalm is an assertion of the proper 
divinity of Jehovah, the God of the Israel* 
ites, as distinguished from tlie imaginary 
deities which the heathen worshipped. 
This psalm therefore, which proposes Jeho- 
vah, the God of the IsraeUtes, as the sole 
object of worship to men and angels, is al- 
leged, he would say, to no purpose, in jusd* 
fication of worship paid to another person. 
And to any one who might know nothing 
more of the true sense of this passage than 
may appear in the words taken by them- 
selves, my adversary might seem to have 
the better in the argument I think I 
should seem to myself to stand confuted, 
if I knew no more of the meaning of my 
text, or rather of the inspired song of which 
it makes a part, than an inattentive reader 
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might collect from a hasty view of its 
general purport. But observe the refe- 
rences in the margin of the Bible, and you 
will find that a parallel passage occurs in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, in the first 
chapter at the sixth verse. Turn to this 
passage of the epistle, and there you will 
find this text of the Bsalmist cited by St 
Paul to this very purpose, namely, to prove 
that adoration is due from the blessed 
angels of God to the only begotten Son ; 
for thus he reasons : " When he bringeth 
" in the Firet Begotten into the world he 
^ saith, And let all the angels of God wor- 
" ship him/' The only passage in the Old 
Testament, as the Hebrew text now stands, 
is this seventh verse of the ninety-seventh 
psalm. The words of the Psalmist indeed 
are these^ " Worship him all ye gods/* 
The apostle, that he might clearly exclude 
a plurality of gods, while he asserts the 
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Godhead of the Son, thinks pro[>er to ex- 
plain the Psalmist's words, by substituting 
" all the angels of God" for <' all the gods/' 
But it is very evident that the First Be- 
gotten was, in the apostle's judgment, the 
object of worship propounded by the 
Psalmist, odierwise these words of the 
Psalmist, in which he calls upon the angels 
to worship Jehovah, were alleged to no 
purpose in proof of the Son's natural pre-.- 
eminence above the angels. For either 
the Son is the olgect of worship intended 
by the Psalmist, or the Son himself is to 
bear a part in the worship so universally 
cnjicMnod, 

But further, the collation of the Psalmist'i^ 
text with the apostle's citation, will not only 
enable the unlearned Christian to discover 
a sense of tibe Psahnist's words not very 
obvious in the words themselves, but it 
will also ^ve him certain, although sum^ 
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mary information, upon a point of eccle* 
iftiastical antiquity of great importance, up* 
on which the illiterate cannot be infomied 
by any other means. In the late attempts 
to revive the Ebion^ean heresy, much stxess 
has been laid by the leaders of the impious 
confederacy, upon the opinions of the pri- 
mitive church of Jerusalem. They tell 
you with great confidence, , that the Re- 
deemer was never worshipped, nor \m di* 
vinity acknowledgied, by the members of 
that church. The assertion iias indeed no 
other foundation but the ignorance of those 
who make it, who confound a miserable 
sect, which separated from the church of 
Jerusalem, with the church itself. But 
how is tlie truth of the fact to be proved 
to the illiterate Christian, unread in the 
history of the primitive ages ? who yet must 
feel some alarm and disquietude when he 
|s told, that he has be^i catechised in a 
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&ith never held by those first and best 
Christians, the converts of the apostles, 
among whom James, the brother of our 
L(»x}, was bishop. Holy writ, if he is 
diUgent in consulting it, wDl relieve his 
scruples and remove his doubts, not only 
upon the principal matter in dispute, but 
upon this particular historical question. 
It must be obvious to every understanding, 
that when any passage of the Old Testa* 
ment is cited by writers of tlie New, in con- 
firmation of any particular doctrine, withi- 
out any disquisition concerning the sense 
of the citation, or any attempt to fix a par- 
ticular sense upon it which may suit the 
writer's purpose ; it must be evident, I say, 
that a text thus cited, without any solicit 
tude to settle its true meaning, was gene- 
rally understood at the time by those to 
whom the argument was addressed. For 
a text alleged in any sense not generally 
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admitted, could be no proc^ to those wiio 
should be iQcliaed to call ia question the 
sense imposed. The Helxews, thefefore^ 
tor whom the apostle produces this text of 
the Psalmist in proof of the high dig* 
nity of the Redeemer's nature, agreed mth 
the apostle concerning the sense jof the 
Psalmists words. They well under^iood 
t^hat the Psalmist calls upon the angels to 
won»hip the only begotten Son. And who 
were these Hebrews ? The rery name im- 
pc»rts that they were Jews by birth : They 
were indeed the Jewish converts settled in 
Palestina And since the epistle was writ- 
ten during St Paul's first imprisonment at 
, Rome, irhich mi^t easily be made to ap* 
pear from the epistle itself, and St Paul's 
first imprisonment at RcoEne ended about 
the thirtieth year after our Lord's ascension, 
they vft^ no other than the Jirst race of 
Jewish Christians, who agreed with St Paul . 
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that the Redeemer is the object of worship 
propounded to the angels by the Psalmist. 
And thus by this plain remark, and by 
the authority of the sacred books, the un- 
learned Christian may settle his own mind, 
aiid put to shame and silence the disturbers 
of his faith. 

But this is not the whole of the informa*- 
tion which the unlearned Christian may 
draw from the Psalmist's text compared 
with the apostle's citation. The apostle 
cites the Psalmist's words as spoken when 
the First Begotten was introduced into the ^ /^ ' ^ ^ 
world, that is to say, to mankind ; for the 
word in the original literally signifies not 
the universe, for in tliat world the First 
Begotten ever was from its first formation, 
but this gld^e which is inhabited by men, 
to which the First Begotten was in these 
later ages introduced by the promulgation 
of the gospeL Now, since the oepasion 
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upon which these words were spoken was 
an iotroductioi^ of the First Begotten into 
the world, if these words are nowhere to 
be found but in the ninetf-^sieventh psalm, 
it follows that this ninety-seventh psalm is 
that introduction of the First Begotten into 
the world of which the apostle speaks. — 
Hence the unlearned Christian may derive 
this useful information, that the true sub* 
ject of the ninety-*seventh psalm, as it was 
understood by St Paul and by the church 
of Jerusalem, to which this epistle is ad« 
dressed, within thirty years afker our Lord^s 
ascension, when that church must have 
been entirely composed of our Lord's own 
followers and the immediate converts of 
the apostles, was not, as it might seem to 
any one not deeply versed in the prophetic 
language, an assertion of God^s natural do* 
minion over the universe, but a prophecy 
of the^estabUshm^at of the Messiah's king* 
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dom by the preachiDg of the gospel, and 
the general conversion of idolaters to the 
service of the true God, The First Be- 
gotten is the Lord, or rather the Jehovah, 
for that is the word used in the original, 
whose kingdom is prodaimed as an occa* 
sion of joy and thanksgiving to the whole 
world. 

And that this was no arbitrary interpre* 
tation of the psalm, imagined by enthu- 
siasts, or invented by impostors, to make 
the sacred oracles accOTd with their own 
conceits or with their own designs, will 
appear by a closer inspection of the psalm 
itself, which cannot be consistently ex« 
pounded of any other king or of any other 
kingdom. 

That Jehovah's kingdom in some sense 
or other is the subject of this divine song, 
cannot be made a question, for thus it 
opens — ^^ Jehovah reigneth/' The psalm 
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thereibre must be underwood eiliier of 
God's natural kingdom over his whole 
creation ; of his pardciitar kingdom over 
thef Jews, his chosen people ; or of that 
kingdom which is called in the New Tes- 
tament the kingdom of heaven, the king- 
dom of God, or the kingdom of Christ. 
For of any other kingdom of God besides 
these three, man never heard or tead. God's 
peculiar kingdom over the Jews cannot 
be the subject of this psalm, because all 
nations of the earth are called upon to re- 
joice in the acknowledgment of this great 
truth, " Jehovah reigneth, let the earth 
•* rejoice ; let the many isles be glad ther&- , 
" of.'' The many isles are the various 
regions of the halntable world : For the 
word isles in the Old Testament denotes a 
region circumscribed by certain boundarks, 
though not surrounded by the sea ; as ap- 
pears by the use of it in the tenth chapter 
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of (Qeitesis at the fifth vefse, where the 
sacred writer says of the sons of Japheth^ 
meutioned in the three preceding verses, 
" By these were the isles of the Gentiles 
^' divided/' though all the sonsof Japheth 
had their settlements either in the Asiatic 
or the European continent. The same 
conaideration, that Jehovah's liingdom is 
mentioned, as a subject . of general thanks- 
giving, proves that God's universal domi^ 
nion over his whole creaticm cannot be the 
kingdom in the prophet's mind: For in 
this kingdom a great majority of the ancient 
world, the idolaters, were considered^ not 
as subjects who might rejoice in the glory 
of their Monarch, but as rebds who had 
every thing to fear from his just resent- 
ment. God's governrneot of the world 
was to tb^n no cause of joy^ otherwise than 
as the erection of Christ's kingdom, which 
was to be the means of their deliverance. 
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was a part of the general scheme of Provi^^ 
dence. It remaiBs therrfoce, that Chmt's 
kingdom is that kingdom of Jehovah whidi 
the inspired poet odebrates as the occasion 
of universal joy. And this will furdier 
appear by the sequel of the song. After 
four verses, in which the transcendent 
glory, the irresistible power, and inscru- 
table perfecticm of the Lord, who to the 
joy of all nations rdgneth, are painted 
in poetical images, taken partly from the 
awful scene on Sinai whidi accompanied 
the delivery of the law, partly from other 
manifestations of God's presence with the 
Israelites in their journey through the wil- 
derness ; he proceeds, in the sixth verse, 
^^ The heavens declare his righteousness, 
" and all the people see his glory/' We 
read in the nineteenth psalm, that *^ the 
" heavens declare the glory of God/' And 
the glory of God, the power and the intel- 
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Vgettce of the Creab>r, is indeed visibly d6- 
claMd ia the fitbfic of the mateiial tt orld. 
Bat I cannot see hotr the structure of the 
htayem can demonstrate the righfeousnesi 
of God. Wisdom and power may be dis- 
plsyed in the eotitrirance of an inanimate 
machine; btt righteousness cannot appear 
in the aimngement of the parts^ or the di^ 
rection o( the motions of lifekss matter. 
The heavenss therefore, in their external 
structure, cannot declare their Maker's^ 
tighfeousness : !lBtft the hearens^ in another 
dense, &tl@ested the righteousness of €hrist, 
irhen the voice ftbwi heatren declared hhn 
the beloved Son of God^ m whom the 
ll?ather was well pleased; and when the 
l^ecerMitural darkness of Che sun at the 
crueifi^n, and other agonies of nature, 
Afew that confession from the heathen cen- 
turion who attended the execution, that 
the suiTering Jesus was the Son of God ; 

Q 
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And all the people see his.glory/^ It ift 
much to be r^retted that our translatois, 
over studious of the purity of their Engtish 
style, have, through the whole Bible, m^ 
glected a distinction constantly observed 
in the original, between people in the abgu-* 
lar and peoples in the plural. The word 
peopky in the singular, for the most part 
denotes God's chosen people, the Jewish 
nation, unless any other particular people 
happen to be the subject of discourse. 
But peoplesj in the plural, is put for all the 
Other races of mankind, as distinct from 
the chosen people. The word here is in 
the i^uial form, '^ And all the peoples see 
^^ his glory/' But when, or in what sense did 
Bfxy of the people, the idolatrous nations, 
see the ^lory of God ? Literally they never, 
siaw his glory* TheelSulgpnceoftheShech}^ 
nah never was displayed to them, except 
when it blamed forth upon the Egyptians 
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to strike them with a panic ; or when the 
towering pillar of flame, which marshalled 
the Israelites in the wilderness, was seen* 
by the inhalntants of Palestine and Arabia 
a& a threatening meteor in their sky. In- 
tellectually no idolaters -ever saw the glory 
of God, for they never acknowledged his 
power and Godhead: had they thus seen 
his glory, they had ceased to be idolaters. 
But aU the peoples^ upon the preaching of 
the gospel, saw the glory of Christ. They 
saw it literally in the miracles performed 
by his apostles; they saw it spiritually 
when they perceived the purity of his pre- 
cepts, when they acknowledged the tmth 
of his doctrine, when they embraced th6 
profession of Christianity^ and owned 
Christ for their Saviour and their God- 
The Psalmist goes on, ^ ConftMinded 'be 
** all they that serve 'graven images, that 
'^ boast themiselves of idols: Wbrship him 
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all je gods/' In the anginal tbia yene 
ba> not at all the fonn o£ a inaledlctioPt 
which it has acquired in our tianslatioii 
from the use of the strong wwd ixatfimndeii. 
" JUt them he ashamed :" This is the utmost 
that the Fsafanist sajs. The prajer that 
they may be asbavied of their foUy amd 
repent of it, is \ery dificfent fioia an iaok- 
precatioQ ofconiusifw. But in truth the 
Psalmist rather seems to afmk propheti* 
caUy» without any thing either of prayer 
or imprecation — ** they shall be ashamed/' 
Having seen the ^oiy <^ Christ they shall 
be ashamed of the idols, whkitinthetiaea 
of tfadr ignoraaoe they worslupped. In 
the eighth and ninth verses, locdEing foiv 
ward to the times when the fufaiess of the , 
Gentiles shall be come in, and the remnant 
of Israel shall turn to the Lewd, he des- 
ciibes the daughters of Judsdir as rejoicing 
at the news of the mcooy extended to tfie 
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Gentile world, and exulting in the univer- 
sal extent of Jehovah's kingdom, and the 
general acknowledgment of his Godhead. 
In the tenth verse, having the sufferings, 
as it should seem, in view, which the first 
preachers were destined to endure, he ex- 
horts those who love Jehovah to adhere at 
all hazards to their duty, in the assurance 
that their powerful Lord, on whom they 
have fixed their love, ^^ preserveth the 
^ souls of his saints, and delivereth them 
" out of the hand of the wicked/' « Light,^ 
he adds, " is sown for the righteous ;*' or, 
to render the words more strictly, ** Light 
^ is shed ova the Just One, and gladness 
^ upon the upright of heart.^ The just 
and the just one are two difierent words ; 
the one a collective noun expressing a 
mukitiide, the other expressive of a single 
person. These two words are unfortu- 
nately confounded in our English Bibles. 
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The Just One is, I think, in many pas- 
sages of the Psalms, of which I take this 
to be one, an appellation which exclusively 
belongs to Christ in his human character.l^ 
light or splendour is an easy image for 
a condition of prosperity and grandeur. 
" light ifr shed over the Just One^ the 
^* man Christ Jesus, who is now exalted 
" at the right hand of God /' And light, 
if I mistake not, is without any metaphor 
literally shed over him. By virtue of his 
union to the Second Person of the God- 
head, this Just One, the man Christ, is 
now so taken inta glory that he is become 
an inhabitant of the Shechinah, dwelling 
bodily in the centre of that insu£feraUe 



^ Psalm xxxw. 19« ** Great are the tiooblcs of the Jiut 
*' One, bat Jehovah deliveretb him out of all.* And i^'b, 
21. *« God 'shall slay (be ungodly, and they that hate the 
" Just One shall be made desolateJ' 
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fight ; in which sitaation he shewed him- 
sdf before he suffered to the three apostles 
on the Mount) to animate their faith, and 
after his ascension to the unconverted 
Saul, to check his persecuting zeal upon 
his journey to Damascus. Thus light, 
the light of God^s own glory is shed over 
the Just One, over the ^orified person of 
our Lord. And this light thus shed on 
him is a source of gladness to all the up- 
right in heart " Rejoice in Jehovah there* 
fore, ye righteous, rejoice in him by whom 
ye are yourselves united to the first prin- 
ciple of goodness, bek)g, powers happiness, 
and gtory ; and give thanks at the remem^ 
brance of his holiness/' 

Thus by a brief, but I hope a perspi- 
cuous exposition of this whole psalm, I 
have shewn you, that every part of it 
easily applies to the subject of the Mes- 
siah's ascension to his kingdom^ and that 
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many parte of it cannot be (^^poiuided of 
any other kingdoQi of. Go4> Thi« psaiiu 
is indeed one of five psfQiQf» ffom i^ 
ninety'sixth to tlic hundrediJi^ wplu|4i«v 
wbichy if they sa:^ not aU pacts of .lO^e 
entire poem, at le»»t aU fel^le to tfie img^^ 
subject, ** the introduction of the fm% 
" fi^otten to the world/' Qnist i4 ttui 
Jehovah whose dominion is prpcUutned; 
who is declared to bi^ t^ God whom 
men and angels arer bo<md to s«rvi$ m^ 
worship. Such is he wlio fbr ogr -^ 
Uverance condesceaded . to aasmne. o^ 
nature, and up<Ni this day was bom^fif 
a pure viigin. For thus i^ seeqas Hm 
matter stood in the c^xwsels of £^^[^ 
Wia4<»i : It behovfid him ** to be m^de 
** like unto his br^hieQ, that he mi^t be 
'< a merciful imd ^thAd Hi^ Priest va 
'* things pertaining unto God, to mol^ 
'^ roeoDcili^tioa for the sins <^ the people.*' 



SERMON II. 



Romans, iv. 25. 

'* Who wa$ delivered for iWjqffenees^ atld 
** mas raised again for otij" Justification." 

The manner in whicl;^, t^ apostle. con- 
nects in these remarkable word9» boUi the 
sv^fefii^ oi' Christ wiith the. m» of n^p, 
aod the resurtection of Cfaiigt with ^ at>* 
8ohiti(w of the tinners, clesctfres a deep; 
ccHOsideralioDf and Jeadfi, if I miftake oojt, 
to conchisions of the highest moioeat in 
speculatkui and io practice. The apostle 
not only s|»eak« of the sins of m^ as the 
cause or oecasioii of our Lord's death. 
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but he speaks of the justification of meat 
as equally the cause or occasion of his re-* 
surrection. For the elucidation and im- 
provement of thb doctrine, I shall treat 
the subject in the following order : — 

First ^ Taking the first clause of my text 
by itself^ I shall inquire in what sense it 
may seem to be implied in these expres- 
sions, " delivered for our offences/' that 
the sins of mankind were the cause or oc- 
casion of Christ's sufierings ? 

I shaH in the nest place shew, that if 
aught of ambigidty may seem to adhere 
to these expressions, it is entirely removed 
by the similarity of connexion which is 
alleged in the two clauses taken jointly, 
between the sins of men with the death 
of Christ on the one hand, and the justifi- 
cation of men with the resurrection <^ 
Christ on the other. I shall shew you, 
that the similarity of these ccmnexbns;^ — 
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men sinned therefore Christ died, men are 
justified therefore Christ was raised again> 
—necessarily leads to the particular notion 
of Christ's death as an expiatory sacrifice 
in the most literal meaning of whidi the 
words are capable; that it leads to this 
notion of Christ's death in particular, be- 
cause it excludes all other notions of it. 

And, lastly y'l shall point out the impor- 
tant consequences that follow from this 
great article of our faith, — that Chritt^s 
blood was spilt for the expiation off the 
sins of the penitent. 

Now, for the sense in which it may 
seem to be asserted that the sins of m^i 
were the cause or the occasion of our 
Lord's bitter su£ferings and ignominious 
death; since his death, with all the cir« 
cumstances of pain and ignominy which 
attended it^ was brought about by the 
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malice of his enemies, it may seem that in 
thb sense the sins of men were literally the 
causes of his suffeiings. But the apostle 
says, that he was delivered for ** our 
"offences/* The expfession " our of^ 
" fences'^ is general, and cannot be ex- 
pounded of the particular sms of our Lord's 
personal enemies ; of the malice of the 
Pharisees, who procured his death ; of the 
peifidy of Judas who betrayed him ; (^ 
the injustioe of Pilate, who against his 
own Gonscieiioe, and in defiance of the 
divine warnings condeomed him ; of die 
cruelty of the Jewish populace, who de- 
rided him in his agonies. Of any or of all 
of these particular sins of the persons con- 
cemed, as contrivers, as diiectors, as instror 
meats, or as gratified spectators in the 
horrid business of his death, the apostle's 
expression ^ our oflfences'' is too general 
to be undentood. It can- only be exv 
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poBnded of like mm of all us men^ w at 
leart of aB ua ChrieitMiiw. * 

Nor 18 it agreeaUe to the unal out of 
the Scriptuve langaage^ liiat the peraow 
immediatelj concemod in procunug and 
m executing the ui^t aentenoe upon our 
Lordy should he spokea of as die original 
agents or causes in the dreadful bosinen 
qi hiB death. They were onlj instruments 
iathehandc^ah^i^rcaaie* Theyimee 
the instruments which. Fiovidenoe employ<» 
ed to bring about the cannseb of Us awn 
wifidcxn. This is implied in the inrords of 
m J text, *^ He was deferaoed for our of- 
^^ fences/' These woids^ ^^ he was deli- 
*^ veied/ refer to a purpose and design of 
God's over-niling providence^ hj wfaiok 
the Redeemer was delivered o^er to die 
plans which be endund. The unbdieving 
Jews, the feise traitor, die unri^tton 
judg?, the unfeeling executioner, die in- 
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snltiog rabble, were but the rastruments of 
lliat purpose, which in some way or otiier 
had a general respect to " our c^nees ;*' 
ti»t is, to the c^ences of all t» men, or in 
the most limited sense, in which the words 
can be taken, of all that portion of maxh^ 
kind which should hereafter be brought to 
the knowledge and worship of that God 
who raised the Lord Jesus from. the dead, 
and bj laith in the crucified Redeemer 
should become admissible to a slmre in 
those benefits, whatever they may be, in 
Older to which the sufferings of the Son of 
Grod were ordained. 

if the «in^e service which Christ render* 
ed to mankind was in the character of a 
teadier of religion ; if men were not other- 
wise to be reclaimed from their vices, than 
by the discovery whidi our Lord hath 
made of the different conditions of the 
righteous and the vncked in a future life^ 
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if by this discovery ievery man cmce 
iHxmght to a belief of the doctrine might 
be Tedaimed in sudi degree as to merit by 
his future conduct, not only a free pardon 
of his put offences, but a share of those 
good things which ^* God hath prepared 
** for them that lov« him T if our Lord's 
doctrine might of itself in this way be a 
remedy for the sins of men, and his suffer- 
ings and death were necessary only for the 
confirmation of his doctrine, — the sins of 
men might, figumtively and indirectly, be 
said to be the occasion of his death ; his 
doctrine being the means of tli^ ref<»tiia- 
tion, and his death the means of establish* 
ing his doctrine. But if the case really be, 
that Nothing future can undo the pastr 
that the guiU of past crimes cannot be 
done away by future innocence; if after 
we- have dcMie all that is commanded us, 
we are still fo say, ^^ we are unprofitable 
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senrants;'' if we have incvred guiH 
without so much as the ability of meritiDg 
rswaid ; if all that id commaiided os^ which 
were it done would not amount to merit, 
be stin more than ever i9 perfonned; if 
the utmost height of human virtue consists 
in a perpetual conflict with appetites which 
are never totally subdued^ int an endeavomr 
after a perfection whidi: never r» attained ; 
if the case be, that '' if we say/"^ that is^ 
if we who believe^ if we Christiaiis say^ 
^ that we have no an^ we deceive om*^ 
^^ selves^ and the troth is not ia i« i;'" if 
neverthdess the faith and veracity of God 
himsdif is pieced, *^ if we cdiifess am 
^^ sins, to forgive us our sins and to deanae 
^^ us from all umrighteovsfiess f* if it be the 
^ blood of Christ which deanseth us fmat 
'< sin ;'' if the benefit of his death be m 
some degree extended to those who are 
miacqnaintecl with his doctrine^ who by 
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conaequenee aie not within the reach of 
9ny influence that may be ascribed to his 
instractbn, ^^ for Christ is the propitiation 
^^ for our sins ; and not for ours cmly, but 
^^ also for the sins of the whole world ;'' — ^it 
is evident that the Redeemer's death must 
bave- been othearwise available to the expi- 
ation df the sins of men than by its remote 
elEsct upon the. manners. of mankind, by 
the confirmatioKi which it affords of the 
truth of thie ;Christiaa revelation^ 

Indeed, wereat only as a proof of doc- 
tanne, ot as an example of patient sufferii^, 
lihat the death of Christ had be^nuservice- 
able tomaoJkind, similar benefits, wotuld be 
in some degree to be ascribed to the suf-^ 
ferings of jnany of our Lord's first disciples. 
And yet, though the early martyrs w«e 
in the. common acceptation of the word 
just menv who suffered unjustly for the ser* 
vioe. of God and for the good Of man,, and 
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in the cause of the true rdigioQ^ jet it k 
newr said of them that they suflSored ^^ the 
^ juat for the ui^^ust Jthat Chej mi^ ^faffing 
^^natoGed." 

We read not^ that we have access to the 
Father through the hlood of St Peter or 
St Paul ; and yet, if the expiatoey virtue 
of our Saviour's death consisted merely ia 
what it contributed ^towards the reElmms^ 
turn of mankind by giving evidence and 
effect to his dootxmey it wocdd be injustice 
4:oSt Peter and St Faul^ and aU the other 
jnartyis whose deaths codtnAmted in the 
«une remote way to the same eflfect, to 
>deny them a share in the business of expt- 
alion. St Paul indeed, in the first cha{>lcr 
of his epiflde to the Coiossians, speaking 
■of his own sufferings, says, that ^^ he was 
^^ filling up in his own flesh that which was 
'' behind of the afflictions of Christ.'' But 
in this{>assage he is speaking of the church 
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tinder the image of Christ's body. By the 
«fflictioiis of Christ whkh he spesiks of as 
unfinished, he means the afflictions of the 
diiurch; and he speaks of his own suffer- 
ings, not as supplying any supposed defi- 
ciency of our I^ord's sufferings, but as fill- 
ing up the appointed measure of the afflic- 
tions of the church, and laying the foun- 
4atioQ of its future prosperity and peace* 
Of the proper sufierings of our Xiord in his 
own person, the apos^lesr ev^y wh^^ speak 
a very d&ISsr^nt language; detkoribing them 
aa the means by which the apostles them^ 
selves, no less than other Christians, wale 
^eh individually foconciled to God, and 
admitted to the hope of iiitufe glory. "In 
^^ him we have redemption, through hb 
" blood the foigiveness of sins/' ^ The 
" blood of Jesus Chrbt, hia Son, cleanseth 
^' us firom all sin/' ^^ My blood is shed 
" for you,'' said our Lord himself to the 
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apostles, '^and for many, for the remissioii 
" of sins/' Expressions of the like import 
so frequently occur in the sacred writings, 
the notion of the faiood of Christ as tiiie 
matter of an expiatory sacrifice is so strc^ 
nuoQsly inculcated, that it is not easy to 
conceive that nothing more is meant than 
to describe, in figurative expressions^ the 
great importance of our Lord's death as a 
proof of his doctrine, when a similar im* 
portance might be ascribed to the deaths 
of other preadxers, to which the same figure 
never is applied.^ It should rather seeia, 
that the Uood of Christ had some direct 
and proper efficacy to expiate the guilt of 
men, independent of any remote effect 
upon their actions* 

That this is really die case appears with 
the highest evidence from that view of th6 
mystery of redemption, which my text in 
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the second clause mcH*e pardcularly sets 
forth, in which the resurrection of Christ 
is connected with our justification in the 
same manner, as in the first clause his 
death is connected with our sins. As our 
Lwd's death was in the scheme of Proyi- 
dence the consequence of our sins, so by 
the same scheme of Providence his resur* 
:rection was the consequence of our justifi?- 
cation. 

The English expressions, it must be con>- 
fessed, are in themselves in some degree 
amb^ous. That he rose' again ^^ for our 
^^ justification,'' may be either an assertion 
that the justification of man naturally 
brought on the event of our Lord's resur- 
rection, or that their justification is some 
future benefit, which the event of Christ's 
resurrection shrill in due season surely bring 
about ; and the latter may seeqi the more 
obvious sei)se of the expression^ But that 
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£lDglis)i words, evidently appears v/iien 
the Wo clauses are considered in con- 
nexion : For as the death of Cbrsst had no 
tendency to produce those ofibices fbr 
which he was delivered, but on the con- 
trary onr offences were the reason of his 
huMiliation ; (and it were unreasonable to 
suppose that simikr expressions shouM be 
used in opposite senses in different parts 
of the same sentence), our justificattion, for 
which Chr&t rose, most be something 
which in the onder of things led to the 
Redeemer's resurrection* The original 
words are without ambiguity, and clearly 
tepresent our Lord's resurrection as an 
event ^vhich took place in consequence of 
man's justification, in the same mann^ as 
his death took place in consequence of 
man's sins. 



It follows tiberefore, that our justificaliotic 
is a tlmig iJOtaUy distittct from the final gai*^ 
vatioii of the godly. It is some part of 
the wondieHul business of redemption which 
was to be finished before our Lord, con** 
flistentlj with the scfaense of bis gr^t un- 
d^taking, could lise firom the dead. It is 
somelMng annexed to no condition on the 
part of man, a benefit iredj and g^erally 
bestowed, without any regard to any pre- 
vious effect of the evangelical doctrine upon 
the Uves of individuals. Now thk is easily 
explained, if the death of Christ was lite- 
lally an atonement for the sins of the peni- 
t^t ; but in any other view of the scheme 
of redemption it is inexplicable. 

Christ in his c»iginal nature, as the un^ 
created Word, the ever4iving Ims^e oi the 
father, was incapable of sin as he was 
far above all infirmity and imperiection. It 
were the height of impiety to imagine that 
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it was for sliiy sins of his own in a pre- 
existent state, that he was delivered over 
to a condition of weakness and mortality. 
Christ in assuming om* mortal nature con- 
tracted nothing of the general pollution. 
The miraculous manner of his entrance 
into human life, excluded the possihitity 
of his being touched with that contagion. 
He died not therefore for any share belong- 
ing to himself of the universal corruption. 
Christ in the form of a servant was subject 
to temptation, but still not hable to actual 
sin. He died not therefore for his own 
sins : He died as the proxy of guilty man. 
As he died not therefore for any delin-^ 
quency of hb own, there was nothing to 
/ detain his soul in hell or his body in the 
grave ; nothing to protract his continuance 
in the condition of a dead man, that is, of 
an executed criminal, when once the atono^ 
ment for our sins was made, and the justice 
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of our offended God wbs satisfied. Sq 
90on as the expiation was complete, jus-* 
tice required that the Redeemer's sufferings 
should terminate, and his resurrection to 
life and glory was the immediate conse* 
quence. Our justification, you will ol> . 
serve, is quite a distinct thing from the 
final absolution of good men in the general 
judgment. Every man's final doom will 
depend upon the diligence which he uses 
in the present life, to improve under the 
lilKeans and motives for idiprovement which 
the gospel furnishes. Our justification is 
the grace ^' in which we now stand/' It ^ 
is that general act of mercy which was prer ^ 
viously necessary on the part of God, to 
render the attainment of salvation possible 
to those who had once been wilfully rebelt 
lious, and to the last continue liable to the 
surprises of temptation. It is that act of 
mercy which conveys to all tnje pjshitents 
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a frce pardon of all sins committed before 
conversion, and a free pardon of the sina 
of incurable infirmity after oonverston. 
This act of mercy is tlie immediate benefit 
of Christ's death ; it bath no respect to any 
mmts of the individuals to whom it is ap- 
plied ; its very foundation is, that all are 
conchided under sin ; it embraces all with- 
out distinction, and is procured by the sole 
merit of our hard's atonement If the 
purpose of the Redeemer's death was to 
procure Uiis mercy, it is evident, that when 
he had endmfed what was necessary to pfo- 
cure it, the purpose of fais death was an- 
swered, and his resurrection could not bm 
ensue. In any other view of the scheme 
of rol^npdon, it is not easy to understand 
what that justification of man should be, 
of which the apostle speaks in the text as 
requisite in the order of things to die Be- 
deemer!s resurrection. If any one ima- 
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gineS) that the pardon of sin m the present 
Jife with that tolaance of man^s infinnity, 
the promise of which wnier the gospel is 
<he great motive to renewed obedience ; — 
If any one imagines, that this double act 
of mercy, freely remitting past guilt, and 
accepting b sincere instead of a perfect 
obedience, proceeds from t^e pure benig- 
nity of God the Father, in consideration 
of tl^ sinner's own lepentance, and widi- 
out regard to the virtue of any atonement, 
he will find it difficult to assign a reason 
why the grant of the panlon upon these 
tmms should fdHow nUMf than precede 
the death of Christ. He wiU find it diffi^ 
cult to explain, upon what principle onr 
justification should be an intermediate 
event between the death of Qinst and his 
resurrection, rather than between his nati- 
vity and his baptism ; or upon what prin- 
ciple indeed it should be connected with 
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any particular circumstance in the life of 
Christ, more than with any imaginable cir- 
cumstance in the life of any other man,-~^ 
of Pontius Pilate for instance, or Gamaliel. 
The text therefore is one remarkable pas- 
sage out of a great number, which exhibits 
such a view of the scheme of redemption 
which is incapable of any rational exposi* 
tion, if the notion of Christ's death as an 
•actual atonement for the sins of men be 
rejected. 

This doctrine of an atonement, by which 
the repenting sinner may recover a3 it 
were his lost charactar of innocence, and 
by which the involuntary deficiencies .are 
supplied of his renewed obedience, is so 
full of comfort to the godly, so soothing 
to the natural fears of th^ awakened sin- 
ner's conscience, that it may be deemed a 
dreadful indication of the great obduracy 
of men, that a discovery of a scheme of 
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mercy, which might have been expected M 
have been the great recommendation Of 
the gospel to a world lost and dead m 
trespasses and sins, the means of procuring 
it an easj and favourable reception, should 
itself have been made the ground of cavil 
and objection. And it is a still wotne 
symptom of the hardened hearts of men, 
if, among thoiie Who profess themselves 
disciples of a crucified Saviour, any may 
be found who allow no real' efficacy to 
^t *^ Uood of sprinkling which speaketh 
** better things than the blood of Abel/' 
Let us rather charitably hope, that this 
misbelief and contradiction have arisen 
fix>m some misapprehension of the Scrips 
ture doctrine, and that the real doctrine 
of our Lord's atonement has all the while 
had no opponents. Those who speak of <, 
the wrath of God as appeased by Christ^s 
sufferings, speak, it must be confessed, a 
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figuiative language* The Scriptures speak 
figuratively whai they ascribe wrath to 
God. The divine nature is insusc^tiUe 
of the perturbations of passion ; and when 
it is said that Grod is angry, it is a figure 
which conveys this usefiil warning to man-- 
kind^ that God will be det^mined by his 
wisdom, and by his providential care of 
his Gcealion, to deal with i}iq wicked as a 
priuQce in aliger deals with rebellious sub* 
jecte. It is an extension oi the figure 
when it is said, that God's wrath is by any 
nneans appeased. It is a figure th^pefore^ 
if it be said that God's wrath is appeased 
by the suffmngs of Christ. It is not to 
be supposed that the sins of men excite in 
God any appetite of vengeance, whidh 
could not be diverted from its purpose of 
punishment till it had found its gratifica* 
tion in the sufferings of a righteous person. 
This indeed were a view of our redemption 
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fodnded od a &be and unwc^rth j notipii 
of tbe divine cfaaraete? . But nothing \ax^ 
ders h(A that the sufierings of Christ, ^hkh 
eould only in a figurative sense be an ap* 
peaaeinent or satisfaction of God's wfrathf 
might be, in the mo$t liteifd meaning of 
ike wocds^ a satisfaction to bis justice^ It 
is easy to understand that ^e interests of 
God's government, the peace and order oi 
the great kingdom over which he rules the 
whole world of moral agents, might require 
that his^ disapprobation of sin should be 
solaonly declared and testified in his man* 
ner of forgiving it: It is easy to under- 
stand, that the exaction of vicarious suffer- 
k^ on the part of him who undertojok to 
be the interoe»or for a rebellious race, 
amounted to such a declaration. These 
su£ferings, by which the end of punishment 
might be answered,^ being once sustained, 

it is ^eftsy to poceive, that the same prii^- 

s 
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dple of wisdom, Uie same prorideiitial 
care of his creation wfaich must havedeter* 
mined the Deity to inflict pmiishment, had 
no atonement been made, would now de- 
teraiilie him to spare. Thus, to speak 
figuiadvdy, his an^er was appeased, bat 
his justice was literally satisfied ; and due 
sins of men no longer calling for punish** 
meat when the ends of punishment woe 
secured, were literally expiated. The pCT* 
sou sustaining the sufferings in conskleva* 
tion of which the guilt of others may, con* 
sistently with the principles of good policy, 
be remitted, was in the literal sense of the 
word, so liteiaUy as no other victim evar 
was, a sacrifice, and his blood shed for the 
remission of siu, was litetally the matter 
of the expiation. ' 

It now only remains that I point out to 
you, as distinctly as the time will pennit, 
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the iuportant lessons to be drawn ik»n 
this view of the sriieme of man's redemp- 
tion. 

Firtt then, we learn from it that sin 
must be something ifar mwe hateful in its 
n&tuie, somediing of a deeper ma^gnity 
than is general! j understood. It could be 
BO inconsiderable evil that could require 
such a remedy as the humiliation of 4;he 
second Person in the Godhead. It is not 
to be supposed, that any light cause would 
move the merciful Father of the universe 
to expose even an innocait man to unme- 
rited sufferings. What must be the enor- 
mity of that guilt, which God's mercy 
could not pardon till the only begotten 
Son of God had ^undergone its punish- 
ment? How great must be the load of 
crime, which could find no adequate atone- 
ment tin the Son of God descehded from 
the bosom of the Father, clothed himself 
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with flesh, and betiog found m^SM^n^ 
a man, submitted to a fife c^faaidthip and 
contempt, to a death of ignominy and 
pain? A. . V r 

Again, we learn that the good or ill con* 
duct of man is a thing. of fid; more impom 
tance and concern iti the moral system 
than is generally imaginerf. Manis deviate 
tion from his duty was a discnler, it seetns^ 
in the moral system of the umverse, for 
which nothing \ts9 than' divine, wisd6m 
could devise a reainedy^-^the temedy de- 
vised nothing less than divine love anel 
power could apply. Man's disobedience 
was in the moral world, what it would be 
in the natural if a planet were to wander 
from its orbit, or the conMeQations to start 
firom their appointed seats. It was an 
evil for which the v^ilar constitution of 
the world had no cure, which nothing but 
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ilje hnmediate interposition of Providence 
^eould k^pair. 

/ We learn still fiirther^ that as the malig- 
nit J of sin is so great, and the importance 
of man^s cbodnct so considerable, the dan- 
ger of a life of wilful sin must be much 
more formidable than imagination is apt 
to paint it» The weight of punishment 
natumlly due to sin must bear some just 
proportion to its intrinsic malignity, and 
to the extent of the mischiefs which arise 
from it« Its punishment must also bear 
some just proportion to the price which 
has been paid for our redemption. Ter- 
rible must have been the punishment 
which was bought off at so gt^at a price 
as the blood of the Son of God ; and ter- 
rible must be the punishment which still 
awaits us, if " we coimt the blood of the 
** covenant an unholy thing,'' and forfeit 
the benefit of that atonement. 
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Another lesson to be drawn fix>m the 
doctrine of our redemption is, that man, 
notwithstanding his present degeneracy, 
notwithstanding the misery and weakness 
of his present condition, the depravity of 
his passions, and the imbeciUty of his rea- 
son, hath nevertheless a capacity of high 
improvement in intellect and moral worth. 
For it cannpt reasonably be supposed, that 
so much should be done for the deliverance 
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of a creature from the consequence of its 
own guilt, of whom it was not understood 
that it had the capacity of being rendered, 
by the discipline applied in some futui:^ 
stage at least of i\» existence, in some de- 
gree worthy of its Maker's care and love. 
The scheme of man's redemption origi- 
nated, we are told, from God's love of 
man. In man in his fallen state there is 
nothing which the divine love could 
make its object But the divine intellect 



contemplates every part of its creation id 
the whole extent of its existence ; and that 
fbture worth of mati to which he shall be 
raised by the divine mercy, is such as 
moved the divine love to the work of his 
redemption. For to say that God had 
loved a creature which should be unfit to 
be loved in the whole of its existence, were 
to magnify the mercy of God at the ex- 
pense of his wisdom. 

But since all impitovement of the intel- 
lectual nature must in some degree be 
owing to its own exertions to the purpose 
of self-improvement, the prospect of the 
great attainments which the grace of God 
puts within our reach, ought to excite us 
to the utmost diligence ^^ to make our 
" calling and election sure f as, on the 
other hand, the prospect of the danger 
which threatens the perverse, the careless, 
and the secure, should keep us in a state* 
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of constant watchfulness against the temp^ 
tations of the worlds the suFprises of pas-- 
sion, and the aUiu«iQeBts of sense. Thie 
Christian should lemeQiber, that the utmost 
he can do or sufier for hunsr^lf, by a d^iial 
of his appetites, and a resistance of temp- 
tation, or even bj ejcposing himself to the 
scorn and persecutioD of the wodd, is far 
less than hath been d<me and suffered for 
him. And what has he to e:Kpect ironib a 
merciful, but withal a wise and righteous 
Judge, who thinks it hard to mortify those 
passions in himself for which ^ Lord of 
life made his life an offering* 
' Who ever thinks without just indignation 
and abhorrence of the Jewish rulevsy wha 
in the phreniay of envy and resentment-^ 
envy of our Lord s credit with the peo|^^ 
and re^ntment of his just and a0eel>ioiftate 
rebukes,— spilt his righteous blood? I^et 
i^ rather iurn the edge of our xeseBtmeBt 
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against those enemies which, while they 
are barbaured in our own bosoms, " war 
•• agait»t our souls/' and werei more truly 
than tb& Jews, the murderersp of our Lord. 
Shall the Christian be enamoured of the 
pomp and glory of the world when he coa- 
sidevs, that for the crimes of man's ambi- 
tion the Son of God was humbled ? Shall 
he give himself up to those covetous de- 
sires of ttie world, which were the occasion 
that his Lorc^' lived an outcast fbom its 
comibrts? Will the disciples of the holy 
JesttsMibmk to be the slaves of those base 
afipetices oif th^ flesh, which were indeed 
tlie:naib whioh pierced his Master's hands 
and &btB Will ha in any situation be in* 
^oHdated by the enmity of the world, or 
ababbed' by its censures, when he reflects 
koi^ hiS' Lord endured the cross and des^ 
pised the shame? Hard, no doubt, is the 
conflict which the Christian must sustain 
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with the power of the enemy and with 
his own passions. Hard to flesh and blood 
is tlie conflict ; but poly^a^ is the succour 
given, and high is the reward proposed* 
For thus saith die true and faithful Wit- 
ness, die Original of the^ creation of God, 
" To him that overcometh will I grant to 
^^ sit down with me in my throne^ even 
^^ as also I overcame and am sitten down 
" with mj Father in his throne.^ Now, 
unto him that loved us, and bath washed 
us from ouc sins in his own blood ; to him 
that liveth and was dead, and is alive for 
evermore ; to him who hath disarmed sin 
of its strei^h, and death of its sting ; to 
the only begotten Son^ with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, three Persons and 
one only God, be i^ory and domimoo^ 
praise and thanksgiving, henceforth and 
for evermore. 



SERMON III. 



Matthew, XX. 23. 

^^ To dt an my right hand and n^ left k 
^^ not mine to give^ but it fhali be gi^en 
^^ to. them for whom it i$ prepare :itf mjf 
''Father/' : ^. 

* i ■ ' 

Thbsb, you knaw^ were the Qonejb^v^og 
words of our blessed Lord^s reply to the 
mother of Zebedee^s chiklren, wheD she 
came with a petition to him for her two 
S011S9 that they mi^t be the next perscoos 
to himself ia honour and aiuthority in his 
new kingdom, sitting the one on his right 
hand, die other on his left. It was surely 
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with great truth he told them ^^ they knew 
" not what thej asked/' At the time 
when their pe|ition was preferred, they 
had probably little apprehension what that 
kingdom was to be in which they solicited 
promotion ; and were not at all aware that 
their request went to any thing higher, or 
that it could indeed go to any higher thing 
lkaii;tli^ first Situations in the king*^6f 
Israel's oMirt. He told them ^at they 
9011^ a. pre-emmeiioe not ea^iy ' attained, 
to be earned only by a patient endurance 
of unmerited sufferings for the service of 
mankind and the propagation* of die Grue 
rdgion ; and hft asks tfaem* in enigmatical 
language, whetikir they were prepared to 
foHow his exanple ? It is of the nature of 
amlntkm to overtook all difficulties, and to 
submit to any hBfdBhips for the ^taimnait 
of its ends* Two miserable fishermen oi 
the Galilean lake, raised to 1^ near fMt)s- 
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pect as they thought of wealth and gcao^ 
dear, thought no.condiMona.hard by which 
they might become the fav.ourites and -mi* 
nisters o£ a ikmg; nor perhaps did they 
understand in what extent it was ordained 
that they must suffer, before they could. be 
permitted to enjoy- They answered^ that 
they were prepared for ialldifficultieS). . Our 
blessed Lord, continuing. his eu^^tical 
language, (fox although their ambittonvwas 
to be repressed, it was. but too evjident that 
their faith was not yet ripened to boar » 
dear proapect of the haniships which, they 
had to undergo), tells them, ^^ that they 
^^ shall drink indeed of his cup,, and ibe 
^^ baptized with the baptism witb which 
^^ himself should be bapti^d/' Expves« 
sions upon which at the time they would 
probably put some flatting interpretaftioii», 
undeiBtanding them only as a general de^ 
claration that they were to ahaie their 
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Master's fortunes. " But to sit,'- says he, 
" upon my right hand and my left is not 
" mine to give, but it shall be given to 
" them for whom it is' prepared of mj 
** Father/' 

These last words deserve particular at- 
tention. There <5an be no question that 
the kingdom of which our Saviour speaks 
IB his future kingdom, and ^' to sit upon 
^^ hb: right hand and his left," in the 
sense which in- his own private thoughts 
he put upon the words when he used 
them, denotes a situation of distinguished 
happiness and glory in the future life. 
This is evident from the means which he 
points out for the attainment of this pro- 
motion. His question to the apostles im- 
plies, that what they ignorantly sought 
was unattainable; except to those only who 
should have the fortitude to drink of his 
cap and to be baptized with his baptbm. 
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His cup was the cup of suffering ; his bap- 
tism the baptism of a violent and ignomir 
joious death. But the only promotion to 
which this cup and this baptism can ever 
lead, must be a situation of glory in the 
life ix> come. This life is to be thrown 
away in the acquisition. The next there- 
fore must necessarily be the season when 
the reversion is to take effect. Our Lord 
therefore speaks of the distinctions of the 
blessed in the ifuture Hfe, when he says, 
that ^^ to sit on his right hand and his left 
** is not his to give, but it shall be given to 
^^ them for whom it is prepared of the 
" Father." 

It. must therefore strike every attentive 
reader, that our Lord in these very re- 
markable words seems to disclaim all pro* 
perty in- the rewards and honours of the 
ftiture life, and all discretionary power in 
the distribution of them. They are not 
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nine, he Mji.' Not being mine, Ihd;te 
no right to give them away ; and as I have 
no right, so neither have I authority for 
the distribution of them : The whole busi- 
ness is indeed already done: There are 
certain persons for whom these things are 
prepared, and to them, and them only 
they shall be given. This declaration is 
the more extraordinary, not only as it is 
inconsistent with our general notions of thfe 
Son of God to suppose that tliere should 
be any thing not absolutely in his disposal, 
{ioF all things that the Father hath are his), 
but because it is the clear doctrine of the 
Scriptures, that the general judgment is 
particularly committed to his management; 
that he is the appointed Judge who is to 
decide upon every nmn^s merit ; and is to 
assign to every individual the particular 
proportion of reward or punishment, hap- 
piness or suffering, glory or shame, that 



m»7 be dueta hk good m ifl desemring^ 
in 'the preBent Itfe. Thb< businesfioisr Allot- 
ted to ihe S0&9 nota% peculiarly his m his 
original divine character^ like the^ business 
of creation, but as propdr to his assumed 
chaj^acbei! of the iiicani£fte God. '* Hie 
^^ Father jndgeth no man, but he hath com* 
^ mjttbd ali judgmeitf; to the Son/' And 
jufdgme])t is conusikted to him for this 
eapeqial' reasoh, that he is the Son of man. 
^^ God hath' appointed a day in wMch he 
^ Will judge the w<^id-by the man whom 
^^ he hath ordained, t^ea the man Christ 
^^ Jesus*"" To lecite att the texts in whidi 
die general judgment is described as a 
buAoess in which Christ, as the Christ, 
sbaU have the whole dk^ection, would be 
an endkBs task. I shall produce only one 
more: ^^To him that overcometh will I 
^^ grant to sit with me in my throne, even 

^^ as I also overcame and am sitten down 
3 
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^^ with my Father Id his thraiie/' In* ikem 
vords OUT Sa^ioiir expressly claims that 
very, power which he seems to disdaim in 
the words of my text. 

Much of this difficulty arises from an in* 
accuracy in our English translation. The 
Greek words might be more exactly ren- 
dered thus : ^^ To sit upon my right hand 
^' and my left is not mine to give, exoept 
^^ to those for whom it hath been prepared 
" dTmy Father.*' Our Saviour therefore^ 
in these words, disclaims not the authority 
which the hdy Scriptures constantly ascribe 
to him, and which, in the epistle to the 
church of Laodicea, in the book of Reve- 
lations, be claims for himself in the most 
peremptory terms. He disdains not the 
authority of making the final distribution 
of rewasd and punishment, and of appoint^ 
ing to situations of distinction in his future 
kingdom. Bi]d; yet he speaks as if in the 
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management of this business he were tied 
down to certain rules pfescribed by the 
Almighty Father^ from whidb he would 
not be at liberty to depart. But in this 
manner of speaking there is nothing but 
what is conformable to the usual iangiiage 
of hciy writ. The Son: is everywhere 
.j^ioken of a? .giring effect to the original 
purposes of the paternal mind, by his im- 
mediate actioii up^o the eictemal wotld, 
with ^ which the Father otherwise than 
through the- agency, of the Son, hcdds ai» it 
weve no intarcoursei ^ Not that the purr 
pjQses and counsels of the Father are not 
equally the purposes and counsels of the 
Snn» 'Or , that. thoiSonjaots without. original 
authority by a m^e dielegated power; but 
that this notion of the Fartiier^s purpose 
e;K0cuted by the^Son, is the best idea that 
.can be conveyed to t\^ human mind of 
jt)^ mannfa^ in which God governs his 
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creation. And bi^ond Uut it becomes t» 
not to be curious to inquire. But upon 
another point we may be permitted to be 
znore inquisitive, because it touches. 4Mtt- 
interests more n^urly. Our Saviour'i» Wotd^ 
intimate, that the biiiiiiMS of tbe fiiture 
judgnv^t is already s^ed ; that the parti- 
«i)lBr jsituatiotis of the Aiture iife are aUQt- 
ted to particular penions; and that hils 
o&ce, yfh&a he shall <:»me to<^(BM;ute judg' 
ment, will only be to see that each indi- 
vidual is put in possession of the office and 
the station, whi«ii hy the wise coui^sds of 
Providence hath been Icuig ago set apart 
for him. ** To Mt upon my right hand 
** and my left is not mine to §^ve^ exC^ 
** to those for whom it is prepared of my 
*' father.'* ft should seem thereftMe tiiat 
the first stations in Cbrist^s future kingdom 
are appropriated to partitHikU* persons ivfao 
must e&jo$: tiSBOx. If the first, Why ntk 
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die second stations? If the second, xrhj 
not the third? And thos'it will follow, 
diat every station in Christ's futtire king- 
dom ftom the hi^iest to ihe lowest is ap- 
propriated, and of consequence, that*the 
condition of every individttal is irresistiUy 
deteifnined by a decree, which was passed 
upon turn ages befom he was brought into 
existence. 

8t Paul m his e|H8de to the Romans 
has been (hovght to teach the same doc- 
trine. And if this doctrine were to be 
tsnaA clearly asserted in the aipostle's writ- 
ings, this discoum^Hg interpretation of our 
Loid'»deciaration would seem but too oer- 
Uiitl. The fact is, that St Paol in his 
cpisde to the Romans represents the de- 
generacy 0^' mankind «s so great in con- 
sequence of the fa^f t\M. if God had been 
^eAsed to make an arbitrary selection «€ 
eewaifi persons to be admitted to mercy 
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upon their repentance, and had consigned 
the rest of the race to the natural punishr 
ment of their guilt, the jNroceeding could 
not have been taxed either with cruelty or 
injustice. But he affirms, that God hath 
actually dealt with mankind in a far milder 
and more equitable way, admitting aXi 
without exception who are willing to re- 
pent to repentance, and all who do^repent 
to the benefit of our Lord's atonement; 
inviting all men to accept the profre]:ed 
mercy ; bearing with repeated provocation 
and affront ; and leaving none but the har- 
dened and incorrigible exposed to final 
wrath and punishment* This being the 
true representation of God'a dealings wiith 
mankind, the happiness of the future life 
being open to all men upon the condition 
of faith, repentance, and amepdment, the 
degrees of that happiness will unque^tiqn- 
ably be proportioned to the profic)«i»cj 
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that each man shall have made in the 
emendation of his heart and his manners 
by the rules of the gospel. Those there- 
fore for whom it is prepared to sit upon 
our Lord^s right hand and his left, cannot 
be any certain persons unconditwnaUy pre- 
destined to situations of glory in the life to 
come. 

I say they cannot be any certain persons 
unconditionally predestined after this man- 
ner : John the son of Zebedee to this of- 
fice, James the son of Zebedee to that, 
Peter to a third ; whatever the conduct of 
John, James or Peter, Sn their apostotical 
ministry in the present life may have been. 
It is certain {hat God's foreknowledge hath 
from the be^nning extended, not only to 
the minutest actions of the life of every 
man who ever was to live, but even to the 
most secret motives from which each man s 
actions were to spring; to his thoughts, his 
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wishes^ fa]9 fearg, fais liking! and itversicmt. 
God therefore had from all eternity aa ex« 
act a knowledge of every man^s ctetxactser, 
as true an estimation of his good or ffl 
deserts, as can be had when the man shall 
have lived to finish the career of virtue or 
of vice which God hath ever foreseen that 
he would run. This foreknowledgie of 
every man's character cannot baft be ao 
companied with a foreknowledge of the 
particular lot of happiness or mkery whidi 
it win be fit he should receive. And since 
to perceive what is fit, and to resolve that 
what is fit shall be/ must be one act, or if 
not absolutely one, they must be iMepsr 
rable acte in the divine mind, it shoukl 
seem indeed that every man^s final doom 
in consequence of an exact view of fais 
future life, must have been eternally deter- 
mined« But this is only to say, that tlie 
world, widi its whole consequence of 
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ewnta* has ever be^n present to the Cre#- 
ten's raind* And however difficult the 
llttog nuty be for the human appr^ensioa, 
this {MTfidetermini^ioo of aU things, which 
is implied in this idea of the divine orani- 
icieQoe» leaves men no less morally ^Kft, 
9ad makes their iutiire doom'no lea» subj^t 
(o di0 contingency of their own actions, thw 
if nothi]^ were foreseen, nothing decreed 
lit ccffisequence c^ foreknowledge. Tb» 
fivekoQwkdge of an action, land the pur- 
pose of reward or punishment arising from 
U»t foielinowledge, being no more a cause 
^ the action to which reward or punish- 
juenl will be due, than the knowledge of 
anjr past action, and tho resolution of cn" 
lata measWKta to be ttdcen in consequence 
Hi'A, ane causes of the acticm which ^ve 
jOMft to the oesokition ; the knowledge of a 
;fiu!t, whether the thing known be paM or 
liituie, being quite a distinct thing from 
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the causes that produce it. Neither the 
foreknowledge therefore of the Deity, 
though perfect and infallible^ nor any pre- 
destination of individuals to happiness or 
misery which may necessarily result from 
that foreknowledge, however unaccountr 
able the thing ipay seem, is any impedi* 
ment to human Uberty ; nor is any man's 
doom decreed unless it be up<m a fore- 
sight of his tife and character. Nor b it 
prepared for Pater and Paul to sit upon 
Christ's right hand and his left in prefe- 
rence to John or James^ who may be moie 
deserving. It is no such arbitrary arrange- 
ment which our Lord disclaims any dis- 
cretionary power to put by. Tlie irrevw- 
siUe arrangement which he alleges as a bar 
against any partial operation of his own 
particular affections, is an arrangement 
founded on the eternal maxims of justice, 
in favour not of certain persons, but of 
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persons of a certain character and descrip* 
ikm ; of persons who will be found distin* 
guished by particular attainments of holi-^ 
ness, by the bruits of a true and lively faith, 
by an extraordinary proficiency in the 
habits of true piety, charity, and temper* 
atice* His declaration i? no renunciation 
of his property in the*rewaards to be be- 
stowed, or of his authority for the distri- 
bution of them ; but it is a very fbrdUe 
and striking declaration of llie absolute hn- 
partiality with which the business of the 
last judgmrat will be conducted. The 
Son of God when he assumed our mortal 
nature became so truly man, that we may 
be allowed to say, that he formed hke other 
men his particular friendships and attach^ 
ments; as appeared strongly in the case 
of Lazarus and in some other instances*. 
One of the .brothers for whom the requeA 
was mad^ which occasioned th6 declaratioR 



in my text was his fiivourite dwciple, ih 
such a degree as to excite the envy of tbn 
tgkL But he tells tl^m» that in the diste- 
Inition of the glories of his future kingdom 
no private feelinfip which may beloi^ to 
him as a man will be allowed tx> operate. 
That justice, the Cieator's justice, tempoi- 
ed indeed widi mocy, with general and 
ttj^uitable mercy, but unlNibed by favour 
and a£Eecticm, will hcdd its firm and even 
€CNiiie» So that every man will be plaeed 
in the situation to whidi his oomparativis 
marit shall oititle him, without any prefep 
nenoe in favour even of those who were cho- 
sen by our Lord to be his earliest assodates 
and his most familiar friends. The lessoa 
to be drawn from this explicit declajratio& 
of our Lord is die necessity of an actual 
lepentance on the one hand, and the cer- 
tainty of acceptance on the other, if this 
tttdeasary work is cmoe accomplished. 



Our Lofd's dedara^n that tvety man vn& 
at last find lumsclf in the stalaaa whidi 
etnvial justice has ordained that he shaU 
hold, cute off all hope but what is founded 
cm an active and smcere repentance : on 
such a repentance as may entitle to the 
h^efit of the Redeemer's expiation, whidi 
is ever to be kept in view; for without 
that our Saviour's declaration would tear 
der every man altogether hopeless* On 
the ether hand, tins declaration holds out 
to the sincere penitent the most aniinating 
hope. If the highest stations in the fatxut 
life are reserved for the s^postles, it is faep> 
cause the apostles will be found to have 
exceUod all other Christians in the ]ov« of 
God and the duties of the Christian li&. 
Should two persons appear at the great 
judgment more worthy than the sons of 
Zebedee to mt upon Chnst's ri^t hand 
and his left, (tke supposition is periiafis 
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extravagant, and otherwise than as a mere 
supposition to illustrate a point of doctrine 
it is unwarrantable ;) should two such per«- 
soDS appear, the sons of Zebedee will not 
be permitted to take place of them. Such 
being the equity with which the future re- 
tribution will be administered, there is evi- 
dently no hope for sinners but in a true 
repentance, and for a true repentance there 
will be no disappointment in its glorious 
hope* Nor let any one be discouraged 
fiom the work of repentance by any enor- 
mities of his past life. Confirmed habits 
of sin heighten the difficulty of repentance, 
but such are the riches of God's mercy 
that they exclude not from the benefits of 
it. This our Lord was pleased to testify 
in the choice that he made of his first asso- 
ciates, who, with the exception perhaps of 
two or three who had been previously 
tutored in the Baptist's school, had be^i 
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persons of irregular irreligious lives ; aad 
yet these we know are they who heii^after 
shall be seated on twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. " Be ye zealous 
" therefore and repent f " for so an en- 
'^ trance shall be ministered unto you 
'' abundantly into the everlasting kingdom 
" of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ/' 



SERMON IV. 



Ephesiaxs, iv. 30. 

" And grieve not the holy spirit of Grody 
^^ whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
" redemption'* 

A SEAL has been in use from the earliest 
antiquity to authenticate writings of im- 
portance both in public and private trans- 
actions. When the prophet Jeremiah pur- 
chased by God's command his uncle Ha- 
naneeFs estate, the conveyance of the pro- 
perty was by deeds that were signed and 
sealed; and the letters which Jezebel 
issued for Naboth's destruction were sealed 
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with Ahab's seal, tn alhisioii tothiis prac- 
tice whatever may seem to justify a claim 
to any particular privilege, commission, 
or auth(mty, or to afford a confirmaiioii <^ 
a promise that is hereafter fo take effect, 
is by an easy figure called a seal. TliuA 
St Pbul calls the Ck>rmthiati church the 
seal of his aposdeship ; ** The seal of miOA 
** aposde^ip are ye in die Lord." The 
blessing of God which crowtifed my labo^irs 
among you with such success* as to redaim 
you from the idolatry and the debaudieried 
to wMkih idolat^is are addicted, is a oertaiA 
evidence thftt God sent me to perform thuii 
wt>rk which his providence hath biought 
to so happy an eflbct. By the ^ame figuv^ 
he tiaHs ditumcision the sea! <jt AbtoMtikS 
tightedusnesft of feith. It WAS the appoint^ 
ed mark and standing memorial of thfe 
proiniii^s whibh w«re made to Abraham, 
in col3Sl46ration of that Tiglitoou$Qtisift dP 
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faith which Abraham had exercised before 
those promises were given or this rite was 
appointed. It was an evidence of the ac* 
ceptance of this righteousness in the person 
of Abraham ; and by consecjuence, since 
there can be no respect of persons ,with the 
all-righteous God, .since the qualities that 
he accepted in Abraham he must equally 
accept in every other person in whom they 
may be equally conspicuous, this seal of 
Abraham's righteousness was a general seal 
of the righteousness of faith. It was. an 
evidence to every one who should in after 
times become acquainted with the patri- 
arch's history, that nghteousness would bfe 
imputed to all who should, walk in th^ 
steps of Abraham's faith, which he had 
being uncircunicised. And again, by the 
same figure the apostle in the text calls 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Ghost the 
seal of the Christian's hopes : " Grieve not 

3 
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" the holy spirit of God, by whom ye are 
" sealed to the day of redemption.*' The 
same image occurs frequently in his writ- 
ings. Thus in the first chapter of this 
samie epistle he says, ^^ In whom/^ a. e. in 
Christ, ** having believed, ye have been 
** sealed with the holy spirit of promise/' 
And in the second to the Corinthians, " It 
^^ is God that hath sealed us and given the 
'* earnest of his spirit in our hearts/' 

In all these passages the seal of the Holy 
Spirit is to be understood of those gifts and 
graces which the Scriptures teach us to 
ascribe to his immediate operation. And 
taken in the utmost latitude, as including 
both the miraculous gifts which were pecu- 
liar to the primitive ages, and the general 
sanctifying influence on the heart of every 
true believer, the Spirit may on various ac- 
counts, be jfustly caUed the seal of our final 
r^cteiiiption ; inasmuch as it is^at which 
. V 
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gives the utmost certainty to our hopes of 
future bliss and glory, which any thing 
antecedent to the actual possession cau 
afford. 

In the first place, tlie visible descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the first Christians, and 
the extraordinary powers which they dis- 
played in consequence of it, were the pro- 
per seal of the general truth of Christianity. 
These gifts had been predicted by the ear- 
liest prophets as a part of the blessings of 
the Messiah's reign, to be enjoyed under 
the covenant which he should establish* 
" It shall come to pass,'' says Joel, " that 
'^ I will pour out my spirit upon all flesji; 
^^ and your sons and your daughters, shall 
" prophesy, your old men shall dream 
'' dreams, your young men shall see vi- 
^^ sions ; and also upon the servants and 
^^ upon the handmaids in those days will 
'^ I pour out my spirit/' John the Baptist, 
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when he declared himself to be the pro- 
mised fomunner of the Messiah, and an- 
nounoed his speedy advent, places the 
great superiority of his character and office 
in this circumstance, — ^that he should ful- 
fil these ancient predictions by baptizing 
his disciples with the fire of the Holy 
Ghost. Alluding as I conceive in that 
expression, both to the active nature of 
that holy principle which the Christian 
baptism conveys into the converted heart, 
and to the form in which the Ahnighty 
Spirit made his visible descent upon the 
first Christians. Christ himself promised 
his disciples, that " when he should leave 
" them to' return to the Father, he would 
" send them another Comforter to abide 
*^ with them for ever ; even the spirit of 
^* truth, who should lead them into all 
" truth ;'^ give them just views of that 
scheme of mercy which they were to pub- 
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lish to the world ; a right unda^tODding of 
the ancient {Nrophecies ; a discernment of 
their true completion in the person of 
Christ and the establishment of his leli* 
gion ; bring all things to their rememhranoe 
which Christ had told them ; and supply 
them, without previous study ormedita* 
tion of their own, with a ready and com- 
manding eloquence, when they should be 
called to make the apology of the Chris- 
tian faith before kings and rulers. But 
this Comforter, he told them, could not 
come before his own departure ; and this 
was agreeable to ancient prophecy. Da- 
vid in the sixty-*eighth psahn, predicting 
according to St Paul's interpretation of the 
passage these miraculous gifts of the Spirit, 
speaks of them as subsequent to the Mes- 
siah's ascension: ^^ Thou hast ascended 
^' on high, thou hast led captivity captive, 
" thou hast received gifts for men/' What 
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tbete giils should be is declared in the con- 
dusidn of the verse, — " that the Lord God 
"• may dwell among them/' This dwelling 
of God must signify something more than 
God's residence in the Jewish sanctuary ; 
for whatever might be in the mind of the 
prophet, the prophetic spirit looked for- 
ward to later times. It cannot signify the 
Soa*s dwelling among men when he came 
to preach the doctrine of life, and to pay 
the forfeit of their crimes, because it is de*- 
scribed as subsequent to his ascension. It 
caa signify therefore no oth^ dwelling of 
God thsm the residence of the Holy Spirit 
in the Christian church. I must not pass 
over this passage of the Psalmist without 
rein^rkin^ that the original word which 
is nendered Lord is Jah^ one of the proper 
names of God, of the same etymology and 
import with the name Jehovah ; of which 
indeed some have thought it only an ab- 
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breviation. I have upon former occasions 
, explained to you, that the name Jehovah 
is in various passages of the holy prophets 
applied to the Messiah. You have heie 
an instance of a name of the same kind 
equally proper to the Deity applied to 
the Holy Spirit, provided we are right in 
the application of this last clause to him. 
Concerning the former part, " the ascend- 
*• ing on high and the receiving of gifts for 
^* men," there can be no doubt. We have 
the apostle's authority for applying it to 
Christ's ascension, and the gifts afterwards 
imparted by the Spirit. The application 
of the concluding clause I confess is not 
equally certain, because it makes no part 
of tk^ apostle's quotation ; and the great 
obscurity of the grammatical constmction 
in the original throws something of uncer- 
tainty upon the meaning. In the sense 
which our English translators have exr 
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pressed, the words evidently respect, the 
-Holy Spirit. And in this sense the Jews 
o£ the: second century seem to have acqui- 
esced.* These predictions of the ancient 
prophete and the Baptist, and these pro- 
mises of our Lord were largely and exactly 
verified in the event. After frequent ap- 
pearances.to his disciples, within the space 
of forty days -after his resurrection Jesus 
took a solemn leave^nd ascended on high 
as David had foretold, having commanded 
the apostles to ^' wait4n Jerusalem for the 
" promise of the Father/' They were not 
disobodient to our Lord's injunction; and 
tbeit waiting waA not long, nor was it fruit- 



* For the words were rendered to the same effect by 
Aqiiila. HonUgBot, upon' the aathority of the Synac, pro- 
poses a violent alteration of the present reading, for which 
however I find no authority in Dr Kennicot's Collection of 
Various Readings. 
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less. For when the day of Pentecost was 
come, that is the fiftieth day fvam tiie. fes- 
tival of the Passover on which our Lopd 
had suffered, and by ponsequeoce the 
eighth or ninth only after his ascension, 
the aposdes being assembled, suddenly the 
sound of a blast rufihing with violence 
through the air filled the hcnise wfaece they 
were sitting. The sound was immediately 
suoceeded by the appearance of parted 
tongues of fire^ (fire from the first institu^ 
tion of the law, if not indeed from earlier 
ages, had been the peculiar symbol of 
God's immediate [Nesenoe), settling npaa 
each of them. The immediate effect was 
what our Saviour had foretdkl ; and more 
indej^d than might at first appear in the 
words in which liis promise had upon any 
occasion been conveyed- He had pio- 
mised them a ready utterance in the de« 
fence of the Christian doctrine : But they 
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ind thelnselveft Suddenly endued mik the 
power of utterance m a variety of lan- 
guages which they had never learned- 
Jerusalem was at this time, as it always 
was daring the festivals of the Passover 
and the Pentecost, crowded with strangers 
from every quarter of the world. The 
sacred historian mentions by name not 
fewer than fifteen countries, of which the 
natives with astonishment confessed that 
tfaey heard the wonders of God declared, 
each in the {»oper language of the oouur- 
try whne he had been born. The testis 
mooy of these: impartial foreigners was a 
sufficient confutation oi that base insinua- 
tion^-^^hat the speakers were filled with 
new wine. This seems indeed to hwt 
been the il&beral surmise of the meanest 
only of the rabble of Jerusalem, who, uA-- 
derstanding none of the languages in which 
the apostles spake, imagined that they 
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were uttering a jargon, and that the whole 
transaction was either an imposture, or as 
thej rather believed, a drunken frolic. Bat 
we have tlie testimony of thoSe who weie 
the only competent judges of the fact, that 
nothing of the levity or incoherence of 
' drunkenness appeared either in tlie matter 
or the manner of these extraordinary dis* 
courses. The matter was the wonderAil 
works of God, the great mystery of godli<- 
ness displayed in man's redemption. AimI 
upon this abstruse and wdghty subject 
^ach speaker delivered himself with per^* 
spicuity and propriety, in the language 
that he used; though this was probably 
the first occasion in his life on which he 
had either used it himself or heard it spo«- 
kmi. For of the fifteen languages which 
the sacred text enumerates, many, I be- 
lieve I might have said the gieater part^ 
were as little known in Judeain the time 
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of the apostles, as the languages of China 
and Japan are at this day in Europe. Our 
Saviour had^ also promised, that the Holy 
Spirit should )ead his disdplei»: into bA 
truth : Accordingly the immediate iUumi^ 
^vatki^n of the understanding upon bisvisi* 
tde desceikt Was not less remarkable than 
the new « powere of elocution. To the very 
last moment of our Lord^s-OHitinuance on 
'earth, the apostles cherished die fond ex- 
pectation of'^ a temporal, kingdom to be 
inrinediately established : >^ Lord wilt thou 
" at this time restore the kingdom to 
^ Israel?'' was the last question that they 
asked just before Christ ascended. After 
liie descent of the Holy Spirit we find n<» 
traces of this prejudice remaining. The 
charge of intoxication drew from St Peter 
an apology, very remarkable for the bre- 
vity and the perspicuous arrangement of 
the unstudied argument, as well as for the 



commanding strain oC manly, rh^ric in 
which it b conveyed. In this speech the 
apostle discovers a clear insight into the 
soise of pro[d)ecies, whichlUl ijb^ houi:il:is 
certain he had never understood. Heinfists 
on the spiritual nature of the kingdom, to 
which he now understands his Jjovl to be 
esalttd. at God's. ri^ hand; he proves it 
by proph^c passf^ies of the Psalms ; and 
be insists upon the present miracle as an 
instance of his power. ** Being iea(alted^" 
says he, ** to the right hand of Gpdt and 
" having received the promised Holy Spirit 
" irom the Father, h^ has poured out that 
** which ye now see and bear." I would 
ziQmark by the way, that these last words, 
<< ye see and hear," deserve attention* 
S^ioething extraoodinary it seems was pub- 
licly seen» as wdi as heard, by the multi- 
tude up<m this occasion. But we read of 
nofthing that was visible but the appearance 
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of the fiery tongues. This appearance 
therefore was not a prirate one, craifined 
to the chamber whtite the apostles were 
sitting when the Holy Spirit came upon 
them, bat it continued visible on the head 
of each when they came abroad to speak 
to the muhitude. So that the appearance 
of this gloiious light, the token of God's 
immediate presence^ no ]esb than the con-* 
sistenoe and propriety of the discourses 
that were delivered, lefoted the base charge 
(^intoxication. 

Thus the risible descent of the Holy 
Ghost npon the 6&y of Pentecost, as it was 
a completion of the eariiest piophocies,. 
and a Teiification of tfie BaptistV pfedlo 
tion and of our Saviour's protnises, is a 
seal of the general truth of the Ghmthm 
doctrine. And as the private hopes of 
every Christian depend upon the getaeral 
tmdi of ;tbe revektiotfi, the Hdy Spirit 
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thus sealing the. doctrine, in some sense 
" seals every trae believer to the day of 
" redemption/' 

But again, — ^This visible descent of the 
Holy Spirit was in itself, without any refe- 
rence to former prophecies and promises, 
a seal of the general truth of Christkuiity^: 
aft it was a token of the merit of Christ's- 
atonement, and the efficacy of his inter- 
cession with the Father, ** the Author €ii 
" every good and perfect gift/' ** I wiH 
" pray the Father," said Jesus to his disci- • 
pies, '^ and he shall give you another Com- 
" forter/'. The coming of that other Com- 
forts is a certain argum^t that Christ's: 
intercession has prevailed, and a sure, 
ground of hope that it shall equally pre* 
vail for all the purposes for which it shail 
be exerted. Again, — ^if we consider the 
Comforter as sent immediately to the 
church by Christ himself, which is the, 
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Scripture doctrine, bis visible descent was 
an instance of that power which Christ 
exercises at the right hand of God for the. 
welfare and preservation of his church. 
In this lig^t therefore, as a token of the 
Father's iacoeptance of Christ's atonemeitf;, 
and of the power exerdsed by Christ in. 
his exalted state, the visible descent of the 
Holy Ghost was a seal of the Christiaxi 
doctrine. And the hope of every believer 
being built on the acceptance of that meri- 
torious sacrifice, and on Christ's power to 
raise. the dead bodies of his servants from 
the grave, and transform them to the Uke- 
ness of his own; whatever is in the nature 
of the tlm^ a certain sign of almighty 
power exercised by Christ, and of the 
merit of his sacrifice, is a seal of every' 
bdiiever's hope of his own final redemp*- * 

tioii. 

3 
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As the visible descent of the Holy GhcNrt, 
and the powers which were conveyed by 
it to the first ChiistiMis, made the proper 
seal of the Christian doctrine, so the power 
of imparting these extraordinary endow- 
m^its in oedain due proportions to other 
Christians, was the seal of the apostoUcal 
oflSce and authority. Thiit the apostles 
-w&e exclusively possessed of this extraix^ 
dinary privilege is evident from the histxvy 
of the first converts of Smnaria. The 
gospel was preached to them by PhUip 
the deacon, who baptized his converts di 
both sexes* And when the apostles, who 
as yet resided at Jerusalem, heard of 
PhiUp's success in Samana, they sent 
thither Peter and John ; who seem to have 
been deputed for the express purpose of 
communicating the miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit. For .when they were come down 
they prayed for them, ^' that they might 
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M receive the Holj Ghost: For as yet he 
^ uras fallen upon none €^them/' And after 
these prayers the two apostles ^ laid their 
^^ hands upcm them, and they received the 
^^ Holy Ghost/' That the gifts conveyed 
to these Samaritan converts by the impo* 
sition ^ the hands of the apostles were of 
the miraculous kind, is evident in the Jir$t 
{dace from this general considemticMi, that 
the peiBons who received these gifts had 
already been baptiidfed by Philip; and the 
ordinary gifls of the Spirit, those mond 
influences by which every believer must be 
regenerated in order to his being saved, are 
confored in baptism. The same thing is 
further evident from the particulars of the 
story. Simon the soitoerer was of the num- 
bw of PhiKp's converts : " When Simon 
** S6m that the Holy Spirit was given by 
^^ the imposition of the apostles^ hands, he 
** offered them money, saying. Give me 

X 
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^^ also this power, that on wh(»ii8oever I 
*< may lay my hands he may Teceive the 
« HoJy Ghost/' It is evident, that the 
Holy Ghost which was given upon this 
occasion by the apostles was some sensible 
gift of a very extraordinary and notorious 
kind, which Simcm saw; and he vainly 
and impiously imagined, that the power 
of conferring it might be of great use to 
him in carrying on his trade of magical 
delusion* The power thenrfore of impart* 
ing these miraculous ^fts was the peculiar 
seal of the apostolical office, and some 
share of them ^eems to have been the ccm-* 
stant effect of the imposition of their hands. 
The gift that seems to have been the most 
generally bestowed is dmt of tongues. . For 
when St Paul laid his hands upon the 
Ephesian converts of Apolios, the effect 
was, that the Holy Ghost came upon them 
in his sensible operq^tions, and they ^^ spake 
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^' with tc»giae9 and prophesied ;'' Uiat u, 
tbej cdebrated the praises of God and of 
Christ. And in the first epistle to the Co* 
rmthians the apostle making a distinct and ' 
Qidttriy GDumeration of the miraculous 
giftS) places that of toi^es last, as among 
great things the least considerable. Indeed 
it, appears from that epistle, that it waa 
possessed and exercised by nrany in the 
Corinthian church, who had little discre- 
tion in the use of it This therefore seems 
to.haye been of the extraordinary gifts the 
most oMnmon. And the concek of some 
learned men, who have imagined that this 
gift '17)13 not one of the standing powers 
of tibe primitive church iii jtl^ apostolic 
ag^ but a particular miracle that apoom* 
panied the &8t descent of the HjOly Ghost 
upon thfi day of Pentecost, and his subset 
quent descent 991 the ftunily of Cornelius, 
the first Gentile convert, and that it was 
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never beard of but in these two instances ; 
this conceit oif some learned men who li^ed 
about the begmning of the Refomialion, is 
vain, and destitute of all foundation; But 
to return r^^The Holy Spirit by the power 
with which he invested the apostles of 
communicating his extraordinary gifts lo 
their converts in due proportion, accotding 
to the exigencies of the diurch and the 
merits of die persons on whom their hands 
were laid, sealed their authority. And as 
the true believer's hopes rest on the autho- 
rity of the apostles to preach Christ's reli- 
gion, the Holy Spirit thus sealing their 
authority; seals aU those Who embftioe and 
practise thfe faii^ they taught ^ to the day 
« of redemption.'' 

The imraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit 
were ^\a^ a visible miirk of God^s^ accep- 
tance ci the GeDtite converts, and a puni- 
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cttlar seal of them ^^ to the day of redemp* 
" tion/' 

But the seal of which the apostle sjieaks 
in my text I rather take to be the ordinary 
uiSiience of the Holy Ghost than any or 
all of the miracnlous endowments. This 
nay be inferred with certainty from the 
parallel passage in the second epistle to 
the Corinthians, where he says, that God 
has sealed us by ^^ giving the earnest of 
^^ the Spirit in our hiearts/' Many of the 
passions of the mind, — anger, fear, joy, 
grief, surprise, and others, — when they 
rise to any consideraUe height, have a 
sensible eflfect on the inotioh of the blood, 
to acodierata or retard its drcniation, to 
collect and confine it in the hearty or to 
drive it to the external surface of the body. 
Hence the e£fect of these passions on the 
body is particularly felt in the region of 
the heart, which was therefore the part first 
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thought of for the seat of the sool. After- 
wards when men came to imderstand that 
the brain is the immediate organ of seusa- 
tion, they refined, smd allotted dktinct 
seats* to the undeiBtanding, the manly 
passions, and the appetites; placing the 
first in the brain, the second in the heart, 
and the last in the liver. Hence in aUf 
languages, and with aU writers sacred and 
profane, the heart is used figuratively to 
denote the moral qualities and dispositions 
of the mind. And this expression, ^' the 
"Holy Spirit in our hearts,'* can signify 
no other thing than his ordinary influences 
on these moral qualities and dispositions 
in every true believer. These influences, 
the apostle asserts, are to every Christian 
the seal of his redemption. And this, 



* Plato in the Timaeus. 
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winch is the doctrine most immediately 
arising from my text, I purpose hereafter 
/ to discuss : Imploring the assistimce of 
that Spirit who is with tlie faithful to the 
end of the world, to give me the power to 
declare, and you to apprehend, this great 
and interesting, but difficult and mysterious 
branch of the .doctrine of redemption. 



SERMON V. 



Ephesians, iv.SO. 

" And grieve not the hohf spirit of God^ 
<« whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
" redemptiofL'' 

In my last discourse upon these words 
of the apostle I told you, that the seal of 
the Spirit, in this and all other passages 
where the same image may occur, is to be 
understood of those gifts and graq^ whidi 
the Scriptures teach us to ascribe to the 
immediate operation of the holy spirit of 
God. And taking the expression in its 
most extensive meaning, as comprehend* 
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iAg the miraculous as well m what ate 
called the ordmary. iqfluences, I shewed 
yott, that those miraculoiis powers which 
subsisted in the primitive ages may with 
great propriety be esteemed a seal of ev«fy 
private Christian's hope ; inasmuch fis 
they wiere the seal of the general truth of 
the Christian doctrine ; the seal of Christ's 
power ; the seal of the efficacy of his in- 
tercession and the merit of his sacrifice; 
the seal of the authority of the apbstles to 
establish that new religion by the terois 
of whic^ we hope for mercy ; and the seal 
of the acceptance of tlie Gentile converto, 
who enjoyed their share of these extra^M*-- 
dinary eodowm^ats so long as they sub- 
sisted at all in the Christian church. 

I come now to treat a doctrine which) 
if I mistake not, Is a source of greater and 
more general comfort, and is the doctrine 
more immedi^ely^ arising £nom the text. 
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titfit the ocdinary influesioes of the Holy 
Spirit on the mind of every true beUever, 
are to every individual of that descriptkm 
a particular seal of his personal interest in 
the glorious prommes of the gospeL A 
doctrine full of the truest consolation and 
the highest joy, but very liable to be m]s-> 
understood. Great difficulties have indeed 
been raised in it by those who have un- 
skilfully maintained and those who have 
rashly denied it It is to be teeabed then* 
fore with accuracy and caution ; and we 
must rely on the assistance of that Spirit 
who, we trust, is in this and in all agds 
with the faithful teacher and diligent 
hearer of the word, to c€»)duct u^ to the 
truth in this important but difficult disqui- 
sition. 

The proposition which we apprehend 
to be implied in the text, and which is in- 
culcated in innumerable passages of hdy 
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writ IS this, that the ordinary influences 
of the Holy Spirit on the heart of every 
true believer are to every such person an 
earnest of his final salvation. These in- 
fluences are an immediate action of the 
holy spirit of God upon the mind of man, 
by which be is brou^t to will and enal:dsd 
to do according to God's pleasure?; to 
master the importunity of appetite; to 
curb the impetuosity of passion ; to resist 
Ifie temptations of the world; to baffle 
flie wiles of the Devil ; to deny himself; 
to take up his cross and follow his cpmci* 
fied Lord throu^ the strait and thcmiy 
paths of virtue to the peaceful seats of 
endless Uiss and glory. It is the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, flmt a strength conveyed 
from God into the Christianas mind renders 
him sufiicient for these great performances. 
And the text, assuming this doctrine as a 
confessed and c^tain truth, teaches him to 
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conciiide) that God's eivibliiig him to do 
wiiat without God's assistance could not 
be done, is a certain. aigament of God's 
merckfiil design to promote him to tha( 
happiness hoffeafter^ foe which the habile 
of a religious temper here are the natural 
|)reparatjve« And admitting the premises^ 
the conclusion seems obvious and inevi* 
table. It was. wisely said by the philoso* 
pheis of old, that Nature does nothing in 
vain.' It was said wisely, because the whole 
of ittttiire*is conducted by the continual 
providence of the Being who created it; 
In what are called the operations of natuse 
God is thb first and sovereign agent. And 
a wise being cantiot act but to some end; 
nor can it be but that infinite powJsr must 
attain the ends to which it is exerted. 
The maidm therdbre, that Nature never 
acts in vain is true; but the truth of it rests, 
upon the wisdom and power of God, who 
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made and gov^ns nature. And it is ini- 
properly alleged as itself a .first prindpkf 
of science^ of original ^sftid intrinsio'^vtu 
dence, since it is only a consequence fiom 
a higher and iiM)te g&Aef^tk principle, f^that 
^ God never acte iii vain:'**' Tbis ^nbciple 
obtains i&]^i«aHy itt^^the^mdyal nb fess 
than the roaten^ Woild. No act af the 
Deity dan bi^'^dthoutan end : And when 
God enables the believer to become that 
chafactet> which shaU be the ql^ct of his 
meffcy in a i\iture Hfe, tlie only end to 
•which tWb Action can be <lirected is, to 
bong the person on whom it is performed 
to that state of future happiness in wfaic^ 
this oharatoter fits him to be placed. So 
that if the principle be true, that witlfout 
a constant action of Gdd's spirit on ^tiie 
mitid of mto no man can persevere in a 
life of virtue and reUgion, the Cfartstian 
who finds himself empowered to lead this 
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life cannot err in hk condusidn^ that God^ 
powex is at present exerted upon himseif 
in his own person for his final ^preserva*^ 
tion. 

But here it may reasonably be asked^ 
by what sensiUi? evidence any piivEte 
Christian may be wsiined that he is himsdf 
a share? in Uiese saqctifyiog inOueoces of 
tte Spirit? For when Aey are mentioood 
as the seal of bis future hopes, there seems 
to be an appeal to somethings of which 
tbere is a sensiMe perception as an en«^ 
denoe of the reality of those things which* 
are not yet become the objects of percep* 
tion and sense. As the seal affixed to a 
declaratory deed is a sensible n^rk and 
tokm of the internal purposes and inyisible 
resolutions of the human mind, the sensi^ 
l^e evidence of the action of God's spirit 
on his own the Oiristian must lock for in 
thjft int^rity of his own principles and the 
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innoc^ce of fais 1^. It maj be said of 
the Holy Spirit what Christ has said of 
other spirits^ ^^ by hb ihiits ye shall kooir 
« him/' « The fruit of the Spirit is love ;'' 
Love of God, from a just sense of his p^r<* 
fectioiQs, which nmder him op less the ob^ 
jectof rational' love i^auof holy f^ar ; love 
of man, as created in the image of .Go4; 
a more especial love of Christisins, as bie^ 
thjKtt aud members of Christ. ^* Joy :" 
A mind u^tiroubled and sotene amidst all 
the disGOuragements and vexatious of the 
wc^ld ; a full satisfaction and entire comr 
placeocy in the ability of a holy life. 
^^ PfiAPE :'' A deposition and endeavour 
to liv9 peaceably with all men, i^ot only 
by avoiding what mighf; justly provc^e 
their enmity and ilUwiU, but .by a stud^^ 
cultivation of the friendship of mankindl 
by all means "tviuch may be consistent wit|i 
the purity of our own conduct, and wi^ 
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die interests of that religion which we arc 
called upon at all hazards to profess and 
to maintain. ** Long-supfbrik&:" A 
patient endurance of the evil qualities and 
evil practices of men, even when they 
create particular disturbance and molesta- 
tion to ourselves, founded on an equitable 
attention to that natural infirmity and cor- 
ruption from which none of us are entirely 
exempted ; a temper more inclined to* bear 
than to retaliate much unprovoked injury 
and undeserved reproach, esteeming in- 
jury and reproach a lighter evil of the two 
than the restless spirit of contention and 
rfevenge. ^* Gentleitess, goodness, 

**. FAITH, meekness, TEMPERANCE:'^ 

These are the fruits by which the spirit of 
Grod is known. But every tnan^s own 
conscience must decide whether these 
fruits are ripened to any perfection in his 
heart; whether these are the ruling prin- 
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ciples of his conduct If his conscience is 
void of offence towards God and towards 
man : If l^e maJkes it the business of this 
life to prepare for bis future existence : If 
he uses the present world without abusing 
it : If he is patient in affliction, not elated 
in prosperity ; mild in power, content in 
servitude ; liberal in wealth, honest in po- 
verty; fervent in devotion, temperate in 
pleasure : If he rates not the present world 
above its real worth, and sets his chief 
affection on eternity:— This propriety of 
conduct in the various situations of life ; 
this holy habit of the soul turning from the 
things that are seen and looking forward 
to the things invisible, is. the undoubted 
work of God's holy spirit. It is therefone 
an instance of mercy extended in the pre- 
sent Hfe to the person on whom the effect 
is wrought, and the surest earnest of the 
greater mercies promised in the life to 



come. Fot- God being itniflutabb i& his 
nutuiig £k,tld his alttibutes, and tiniform ib 
the methods of his gov«ittiAlBitt) the «k^ 
riebce of his [^^tot goodtieto is the fii^nMslt 
grbund of fhtuit hope. But of the (eidity 
of that improved st&te 0^ sentiment and 
m^nnehi from whikih the taoieirgiM interpo- 
sition of God's spirit k infeitsd, every 
man's own spirit^ that is, 1^ oomdewee 
is the judge ; tod the judgment of coo- 
scienoe must be taken fro^ thi& sensAie 
effeetsi of godly dis^tions tod A hoty 
hfe. 

Bntisdiisall? Is the believer's assar- 
ance of his sanbdficiitismi hothkig move at 
last than to itiferentib of his own iniiid 
from the favoural^ tesUttiony of his (mA- 
science? lliis is indeed the case. Yet 
this assurance is no inconsiderate ti^ng; 
for the inference is certain and infelKble. 
•* Beloved/' says St John, <* if our heaits 
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^ coodomi OS not then have we confidence 
*^ towards God/' And the rule by which 
the heart mogt jiidge is this: ^^ He that 
'^ piractiseth righteotssness is righteous, in 
'* like manner as he, that is, as Christ is 
^ righteous/' And ** every one that prac- 
'^ tiseth rigblecmsness is bom of him/' And 
to the same purpose our Lord himself: 
*^ If any one love me he will keep my 
^ word : And the Father will love him ; 
^^ and we will come unto him and make 
^^ our abode with him/' Tims you see, he 
that keeps Christ's commandments is in 
tlielove of Christ and of the Fatiier: He 
that doedi righteousness is bom of God : 
He that is absdved by has conscience may 
be cmfidant God absdves him. And 
yet St Paul assures us, that be ^^ who has 
^ not the spirit of Christ is none of his/' 
And S( John, that Uie evidence that we 
me in bai k>ve and under tbe protection of 
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his providence is, ^' that he has givea us 
" of his own spirit/' In these texts the 
very same things are denied of him who 
shall be without the Spirit, whidi in those 
before alleged, are affirmed of him whose 
conscience shall be pure. Evidoitljr there- 
fore the connexion is necessary and con- 
stant between a good life and a regenerate 
mind, and where there is a conscience void 
of offence there is the sanctifying Spirit of 
the Lord, 

Many, it is true, pretend to sc^aething 
more than this, and speak of the action of 
the Holy Ghost upon their minds as some* 
thing of which they have an immediate and 
distinct perception independent of the tes* 
timony of conscience ; and they describe it 
as something that they know by what they 
feel to be the internal operati«n of the 
Spirit. This is indeed a bewitching doi>- 
trine, which m^y easily steal upon the 
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wary, upon men of a sanguine temper and 
a weak judgment, because k seems to open 
a new source of comfort. But thfe per- 
suasion is not of him that calleth us. It 
4s visionary and vain. We have the ex- 
press declaration of him who alone has a 
perfect understanding of man's nature and 
of God's, and who alone therefore under- 
stands the manner in which the divine 
Spirit acts on man's ; we have the express 
declaration of him who sends the Spirit 
into the hearts of his disciples, that its ope- 
ration is no otherwise to be perceived than 
in its efiects. He confipares it to the cause 
of those currents of the atmosphere of 
which the effects are manifest and noto- 
rious, though the firtt efficient is what no 
sense discerns, and the manner of its ope- 
ration what no philosophy can explain: 
^* The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
** thou heaiest the sound thereof, but canst 
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^' not tell whence it comelh or whither it 
" goeth. So is ev»y one that is bom of 
" the Spirit.'' 

Those who, unmindful of this declaration 
of our Lord, stand for a perceptioii of the 
Spirit independent c^ conscience, it is to be 
supposed are little awans that no greater 
certainty of the Spirit's operation would 
arise from the feelings tfaej describe, wen 
it real, than coascience may afford withomt 
it. For of the reality of this feeling, could 
we suppose it real, conscience still raiist 
be the judge, because ccmscience is the 
seat of all internal perception. Conscience 
is the faculty whereby the mind in every 
moment of its existence perceives itsdK^» 
with every thing that either naturally b^ 
longs, or for the present time is incident 
to its being and condition; its present 
thoughts, its pfesent designs, its present 
hopes, feaiB, likings, and avenaons: Of 
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tli^se er Qoy otber auv^4i9§l^i)pe8 of its pre- 
sent state; of aqy ihii)g itpe}f ni^y do^ or 
of ftny tbipg which lofiy be done to it, the 
Qtiod cap h^ve no filling but by this 
f«qulty. Wl^tevi^r may excite or impress 
Hm ^e^ng, consQi^iice is the place, if the 
^xpf^iWPP ip^y be allowed, where it ipust 
1;^ flsU, A perpeplipQ therefore of the 
vm^9 of aoy thing done to itself distinct 
frQX9. the perception^ of t;he conscience, is, 
00 lesft ^n a]t)smrd){;y i^ the very first con- 
Q^ption, iJiaqi ap pfcgpctthat should be seen 
wi^Ut pleating t}ie eye, or a $ound that 
9bQu}d be heard withcajt strikipg on the 
e«r. It is $omethiqig to h^ internally per- 
Q^Yfejd plJ^erwise than by the faculty of in- 
\8fm\ perception* And it is in v^^n to 
ailf^ Gofil'9 powpr for the production of 
WJK^ fe^g9, because no power can effect 
ilttfMSaibiJiti^. If itbeiiBfone that internal 
ff^ling U> which enthusispts prelend were 



real, it would indeed be a new matter of 
employment for the conscience; but it 
would add nothing to the security of our 
present condition, or to the certainty of our 
distant hopes. For consider how the* case 
stands without these feelings. Conscience 
attesting that the life is innocent and ti^ 
heart sincere, faith draws the conclusion 
that this upright heart and blameless con« 
duct is the work of the holy spirit of God# 
And thus in the sensible effect of a ref<Niii« 
ed Hfe and regenerate mind, it discovers a 
token of God's present favour. Consider 
on the other hand, how far the case will 
be altered by the supposition of an inter* 
nal feeling of the Holy Spirit^s influence. 
All that could be felt would 'be the effect, 
an impression on the mind. This im|H!es«' 
sion the conscience alone could feel. That 
this impression felt in the conscience shCHild 
be from God's spirit rather than from any 
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0th^ agent, would still be a conclusion to 
be made by faith. And by what sign or 
token could faith discern between the di« 
vine Spirit and another, but by those good 
works \diich the divine Spirit claims as his 
proper and his constant fruits ? You see 
therefore that the accession of these pretend- 
ed internal feelings would neither change 
the ground nor improve the certainty of 
the Christian's hope. The ground of his 
hope would remain what it has been shewn 
to be without them, — the conclusions of 
faith from the testimony of conscience. 
Only this difference is to be observed be- 
tween the fictitious and the real case, that 
no internal feeling, other than the conscious-^ 
ness of good quahties and holy habits and 
dispositions, could be interpreted by a true 
and unenlightened faith as a part of the 
Spirit's sanctifying influence. Because 
the express doctrine of the gospel being 
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what it ift» it is no Ifm t^ part of a true 
faith to disbelief e the reality of any immcr 
diate perception of the mysterious inter-* 
coune between God's spirit and the human 
soul, than to embrace with all thankfulness 
the belief of a constant unperceived com* 
munioo. For the one is denied by the 
fcry same authority by which the other is 
asserted. And to disbelieve what Chri^ 
hath denied no less than to beUeve what be 
hath affirmedt is an essential part of the 
faith in Christ. 

If I have deUvened myself with the per*- 
spicuity at which I have aimed» you will 
be senstfale that we neither abolish nor 
weaken the testimony of the Spirit by 
bringing it to rest upon the testimony of 
ooiiscaence« This does by no means re- 
duce the hopes of the Christiaa to what 
diey might be if the testimony of the Spin! 
weie removed. To perceive this the more 
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dearly, make the sopposition for a mo- 
ment, that the doctrine of the gospel being 
in all other points exactly what it is, thia 
article of the Spirit's general and oidinarj 
ihfluence had been kept entirely out of 
sight ; there is no absurdity in supposing^ 
that God might have acted just as we are 
taught he does upon the hearts of Ai& 
faithful, although man had nerer been 
made acquainted with this wonderfy part 
of the scheme of his salvation. And not* 
withstanding his ignorance in diis pacticuiar 
the good Christian would stiU have found 
in the £ivourable testimony of his con* 
science, a solid ground of fuAme faope« 
But this hope, though peiiiaps not less 
firm, must have been by many degrees iesa 
vigorous and animating than that whidi 
he now derives irom the b^f of the HoljP 
Spurit's constant operation on his haact. 
For on the duppositicm ^ Im in^Mrasoft 
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upon this point, fais conclusion concerning 
his own future condition nhist have been 
drawn from a persuasion of the truth of 
God's general promises to ail persons of 
tiiat reformed character which he might 
understand to be his own. Whereas with 
the knowledge that he actually enjoys, his 
hopes are built on a personal ei^perience 
of God's present goodness. You see 
theseibre what gratitude we owe to God, 
both fear the unspeakable gift and for the 
ciear knowledge of it which he has givetir 
us ; which renders it to every Christian in 
the present life the private and peroonal 
seal of his future expectations. 

It rmiains for me briefly to remind yoif ^ 
that the effect of a s^ in any civil con- 
tract is to £au3ten the conditions of the cove- 
nant upon boUi parties. And thus it is to 
be understood, that the seal of the Spirit, 
as it confirms the promises on the part of 
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God, and renders them in some measure 
personal to every one who finds the iwr 
pression of this seal in the testimony of his 
conscience, so it confirms the obfigation to 
a holy Ufe, and renders it personal on the 
part of the Christian. There is a general 
oMigation upon all mankind to a strict dis- 
charge of the duties of rdigion as far as 
they are made known to them, ansing 
firom thdr intrinsic fitness and propriety, 
and fiDm the common relation in which 
all men stand to God as their Creator and 
Preserver. There is a more particular ob- 
lation upon Christians to observe the in- 
junctions of their Lord, aiiang from the 
particular benefits and . blessings of the 
Christian covenant, from the dear dis- 
covery of future rewards and punishments, 
and from the wondertul manifestation of 
the riches of God's nserpy, who gave his 
€k>n to die for us while we were enemies. 
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But there is besides these general obKga- 
tions^ — besides the obligadoa upon allMcn 
to their natural duties, upon all Christian 
to the public injunctions of their Loid, — 
there is, I say, besides, upon every tine 
Christian who has tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and been made partaker of the Holy 
Ghost; who experiences in the improve- 
ment of fab own mind and manoers the 
present pcfwers of the woiid to come; up- 
on every such person tbero is a special and 
personal obHgatiatt to deanse himadf from 
aU impurity of flesh and spirit, and to per- 
fect hdinen in the fear of God. £6pe- 
f^aHy 10 listen wi& m vi^ant and isteiest- 
ed attentioii to the private admonitieos of 
las own ooDscience, which is indeed no- 
thing less than the voice oi God within 
hiai. Forasit isoerlauii,ointheonehand, 
that i» man hm any testimony fhm the 
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Spirit of his present sanctification, no assu- 
rance of hi» final Halvation but what » con- 
veyed to him through the conscience ; so 
it is equally certain, on the other, that 
every good suggestion of the conscience 
proceeds from the spirit of God. And 
whoever stifles these suggestions, whoever 
is not diligent to consult this internal mo- 
nitor, or reluctantly and imperfectly obeys 
him, grieves the Spirit whose oracle be is. 
And the danger is, that the Spirit will be 
quenched, that those assistances will be 
withdrawn which negligence and perverse* 
ness render ineffectual and useless. For 
God's grace is given to help the infirmities 
of the upright and sincere, but it will not 
forcibly reclaim the refractory or the 
thoughtless. ^' Give therefore all dili* 
^^ gence to make your calling and election 
" sure :" For this shall effectually secure 
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" your admission into the everlasting 
^^ kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
'* Jesus Christ.- To whom/' &c. 
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